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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This volume is a labor of love. The subject, always 
one of deep mterest, has been newly studied im the 
presence of a bereavement, perhaps sufficiently mdi- 
cated in the opening words of the jirst chapter, and 
m the closing words of the last chapter of the book. 

May the perusal of these pages bring as rich con- 
solation to the reader as thew preparation has brought 


to the writer. 
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INDICATIONS. 
PERSONAL AND PRELIMINARY. 


I am sitting on the greensward in a beautiful 
cemetery just outside a New England city. This 
little square, which forms a burial lot especially 
dear to me, is on a lofty hill-top that looks out 
eastward on the broad Atlantic ; and the low mur- 
mur of the white waves, as they break on the dis- 
tant shore, is borne up over the noise of the nearer 
city, bringing to me, somehow, suggestions as of 
a far-away world. My hill-top looks out, west- 
ward, on noble forests, the leaves of which I remem- 
ber as last autumn they were aflame with their de- 
clining glory; but those forests, after the winter’s 
desolation, seem to have revived again, and they 
have ‘“‘risen up’’' and put on their summer attire. 
It looks out—this hill-top of mine—southward, 
upon the broad channel running between the many 
islands that guard the mouth of a metropolitan 
harbor, where white sails glisten as the ships go out 
to all the ports of the world, to return after many 


1 «« Anastasis,” one of the words translated ‘‘ resurrection,” has 
for its literal meaning ‘‘the rising up.” 


1* (9) 
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days. It looks, northward, over miles of thrifty 
farming lands, dotted with structures which are the 
elegant summer residences of the men who do busi- 
ness in the great city, some of whom as Christian 
men have not only an earthly home, but one of the 
‘‘many mansions’’ * reserved in heaven. 

But close by me is a little white stone that marks 
the grave of a child, and on it, after his name, are the 
words: ‘* Twelve happy years on earth; happy 
Jorever in heaven.’’ To this spot Lam often drawn, 
and there are questions best asked and best an- 
swered by me here; themes of largest import here 
best pondered ; analogies best seen and understood ; 
hopes elsewhere dim that here grow bright and 
blessed. I sit, on this mid-summer day, with the 
two books of God’s word and of God’s world wide 
open before me, and whatever other thoughts may 
come and go, as come and go the bits of sunshine 
and flecks of shadow on these two volumes, the one 
thought that never fails of welcome is the thought 
of the Resurrection. It is not that I have one 
doubt of the continuous and the happy existence 
of the one who has gone on, and who is in the pro- 
cesses of a better tuition than that which so gladly 
I would have given him here. It is not of his pres- 
ent state that I inquire so eagerly. But as these 
summer hours of reviving in nature go by, my in- 
terest in the question of the resurrection of the 
holy dead becomes intense. Here I ask, whether, 
as the true antithesis of the soul’s sin is the soul’s 


1 John xiv. 2. 
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salvation, it may not also be that the true antithesis 
of bodily death is a bodily resurrection. Iam here 
pondering, and praying, and asking; and I am 
thinking, sometimes, that nature as well as revela- 
tion is answering my questions and inciting my 
hopes. When the harsh storms of winter, gather- 
ing strength on this broad Atlantic, pour themselves 
with accumulated fury on the spot where rests 
one so sheltered in our love, this place is doubly 
sad. But the summer has come back. They had 
called the grass dead, and during the winter it had: _ 
- given no more sign of life than does the form that 
was laid beneath it. Is there not, in this new ten- 
der verdure that spreads itself over this grave, 
the intimation of a summer one day to come over 
the world that will reach deep enough to touch 
those that ‘‘sleep in Jesus,’’ and end forever the 
winter of death? Overhead the birds are flying. 
Some of them are young birds, that lived a little 
time since in other conditions. But they broke 
through the shell that imprisoned them, left it be- 
hind, and took on another form of life. Then there 
are other forms of life, strangely unlike to those 
we now see, and yet strangely connected with the 
old. 
** He that hath found a new-fledged nest 
May know at first sight if the bird be flown ; 


But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown.” 


Yes. But birds return to their old haunts, and 
know where to build again their nests. 
Near by is a clump of violets. Last night they 
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shut up their loveliness at sunset. The full moon 
poured upon them her brightest rays, and troops 
of stars struck at them to waken their heart of 
beauty. But it was all in vain, until the sun rose 
in the east, and then they bent to him and burst 
open in ‘‘nature’s worship.”’ Is there’yet to rise 
in the east any ‘‘Sun of Righteousness,’’ at whose 
beams those now insensible to our love shall revive ? 

And so all things in earth, and air, and sky are 
coming in upon me loaded with their suggestions. 
“The harp once strung at nature’s birth”’ still 
sings on with a sort of far-off but not altogether in- 
distinct harmony. But nature’s hints, her indica- 
tions, her preparations, lead us up and on, and 
prepare us to listen more willingly to the grand 
utterances of him who is ‘‘the Resurrection and 
the Life.’? We may find that the whole wide plan 
of things in nature includes not only life and death, 
but resurrection as well; and that the scope of 
God’s gospel plan includes the ‘‘ better resurrec- 
tion”’ alike fornatureand forman. As we goover 
the argument again and again, starting back at the 
first indications,’ going on to the premonitions,’ ad- 
vancing further to the anticipations,* and the ex- 
pectations,* and the assumptions,’* until we come to 
the one great Exemplar® of all resurrection, we 
shall be ready for the grand climax in which the 
great promise of Owr Resurrection’ stands out in un- 
mistakable distinctness. With devout and sympa- 


— 


1 Chap. I. ? Chap. IT. 8 Chap. III. * Chap. IV. 
® Chap. V. ® Chap. VI. 7 Chap. VII. 
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thetic spirit, let us linger here by the closed grave 
of our early loved and early lost, while we ask, with 
the books of nature and of revelation wide open be- 
fore us, concerning ‘“‘the resurrection from the 
dead.”’ 


We will begin with certain Indications in the 
world about us. 

In the opening chapter of his delightful volume, 
‘*The Sabbath of the Fields,’? Hugh Macmillan 
calls attention to the fact that there is a singular 
connection ‘‘ between external nature and human 
history—between physics and ethics.’’ This earth 
of ours is no accidental dwelling-place for man’s 
temporary abode, in which here and there he hap- 
pens upon things that he can bend to his use; but 

‘It is a carefully organized world for a being with a 
carefully organized body. The arrangements by 
which the world is fitted to man and man to the 
world, not only with reference to our physical but 
to our moral work, are very various and very won- 
derful. Our social as well as our moral life is inter- 
woven with our physical condition to such an ex- 
tent that certain climes are, somehow, as a rule, 
connected with certain traits of character, and even 
with certain forms of virtue. 

The hardihood of body in some mountainous re- 
gions has its counterpart in a ruggedness of intel- 
lectual fibre and positiveness of moral principle ; 
while the soft luxuriance of tropical regions is an 
inducement to mental, and often to moral, languor. 
The surroundings of a nation are a sort of physical 
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body for it, and history makes record of the sin- 
gular correspondences between a people and the 
land they inhabit. The force of personal charac- 
ter will, indeed, sometimes break through these 
barriers of circumstance. But the tendency is 
there for the average man of the nation in those 
conditions. And even the most resisting soul, the 
man bravest and strongest in his uprising against 
the despotism of his surroundings, is never quite 
emancipated ; even as we say of the purest saint, 
that ‘‘he is still in the flesh.”’ 

And all this is true because of something deeper, 
‘‘the physical basis of life.’? Granted that the 
pet phrase of one section of scientific thought car- 
ries with it, to many who use it, a false idea; that. 
it is ridiculously inadequate to attempt to account 
for our intellectual and moral nature by any phys- 
ical fact whatsoever, still the phrase may be taken 
as a singularly happy one to set forth the fact that 
a part of our nature starts from a physical basis. 
The foundation of the fabric is laid in ‘‘the dust 
of the earth.’’ The body of man is part and par- 
cel of the physical world, and it holds substances 
that must be classified as belonging to the mineral 
kingdom. We do indeed and rightly revolt both 
in mind and heart from the statement of the phi- 
losopher who, among other vagaries, held ‘‘ the 
soul to be a crystalline mass of mineral matter, in 
which the wheels of thought like those of a watch 
revolve on a jewelled pivot of the mineral king- 
dom.’”’ But let us not in our indignant revolt 
allow ourselves to swing to the opposite extreme 
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so common to those whose studies are mainly 
among mental phenomena, and who insist, in the 
words hung up in the lecture-room of Sir William 
Hamilton, that ‘‘nothing is great but mind.’ Is 
not the tendency of philosophic thought in its 
just reaction against the extreme of certain forms 
of scientific arrogance, to put such emphasis upon 
the mental and moral side of man’s being that we 
shall read too lightly the handwriting of God on 
our physical nature, which is equally the product 
of his hand? And our religious thought is feel- 
ing the same impulse; and under the same reac- 
tion there is discoverable no little impatience with 
the physical facts of a historic religion. The ideas 
beneath the facts are seized upon. The moral 
meaning of Genesis is held to be the main thing, 
while the matter of a literal garden for a primal 
pair is dismissed as an unnecessary element in the 
question. Ina guarded and careful way, the same 
method is applied to the New Testament facts. 
Physical miracle, a literal cross, a real coming of 
the Lord the second time in the clouds of heav- 
en, a definite judgment-day, a corporeal resurrec- 
tion, are looked upon rather as involving certain 
principles of the divine government, as furnishing 
object-lessons of moral teaching, as presentations 
for producing moral impressions. The facts are 
not so much denied as ignored—ignored less as 
untrue than as not needful when we have got at 
the core, in the thought that underlies them. But 
what if God has been at wondrous pains to make 
our religion a religion of exact historical fact, lay- 
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ing thus its foundations in part, as in the case of 
man’s nature, in the physical world? Why so 
afraid of the physical side of moral facts, when 
this physical side of them is just as real, just as 
sure, just as needful, as is the moral ? 

The physical, under changed forms, may even 
be just as permanent as the spiritual. At any rate, 
when God made man’s body which was to bear 
such intimate relation to his spirit, he chose that 
some of its component parts should come from that 
portion of the physical world on which for long 
centuries he had been lavishing his preparatory 
care. There is scarcely a substance rare or pre- 
cious in all the bountiful storehouse of the mineral 
kingdom, that God has not used in the composi- 
tion of one part of our nature. ‘‘The limestone 
of the earth gives solidity to man’s bones; the 
iron of the earth gives the rich crimson color to 
his blood and the tint to his lips and cheeks and 
hair.”’ Every salt and acid, every substance known 
to chemist and mineralogist, is found in some com- 
bination in man. In his body are the precious 
metals of gold and silver; nature’s gems also, 
elsewhere hidden and separated; nature’s most 
subtle mineral poisons carefully distilled in the 
progress of the cycles of remotest ages,—these last 
working in some carefully balanced way toward 
man’s sustentation. 

The precious things representing the fruits of all 
the past wisdom of God as he has used it on the 
earth in the grand old geologic ages, are all gath- 
ered up and represented in the human frame, The 
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history of all the physical world, the record of 
God’s glory not elsewhere recorded, sums itself up 
in a being so ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made”’ 
that he could appear on earth only when the six 
days’ labor was done. 

Nor the mineral only, but the vegetable world 
claims a representation in man. We have life in 
common with the plants of the field ; a life feeding 
in part on the same elements, and with the same 
necessity of periodic sleep, and, like the objects of 
the vegetable world, exposed to decay, loss, and 
death. Spring and summer and autumn and win- 
ter belong to human life by virtue of its connection 
with the world that has the ‘growing plant, the 
blooming flower, and the ripening seed. That ‘‘we 
all do fade as a leaf’’ is true not only as a figure 
of rhetoric, but as a physical fact, because on one 
side of our nature we are under the same law as 
the leaf itself. And summer with its varied forms 
of plant life has a thousand suggestions to the 
waiting ear of the naturalist, in which the struc- 
ture of man and: that of the objects in the vegeta- 
ble world are strikingly parallel. The botanist is 
not far removed from the physiologist, as they 
both study structures which have in them the mys- 
terious principle of life; that principle so easy to 
recognize, but so hard to define. 

And the animal world puts in its claim, and 
with a voice loudest of all insists that man is part 
and parcel of itself. Some who are slow to admit 
man’s connection with the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms, would not hesitate to allow that man is 
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to be regularly classified as a ‘‘mammal”’ of the 
genus ‘‘homo.’’ Geology opens her treasuries of 
the rocks to find in the lower animals of extinct 
species, those rudimentary forms that, at length, 
in the creative progress, were to be exhibited in 
their perfection in man’s body. Organs served 
their part in lower forms of life that were a proph- 
ecy of an excellence to be attained only when, 
through eras of creation each higher in grade, the 
time should be ripe for assembling and manifest- 
ing the last and best thing in the creation of man, 
the head and crown of all the divine workmanship 
on earth.’ It is not natural evolution, but typi- 


1 «Throughout the geological history there is progress toward 
greater complexity, and a higher grade along with degradation 
and extinction. There is no direct evidence that one species has 
been gradually or*suddenly changed into another. Species are 
found replaced by others entirely new, and this without any transi- 
tion. There is thus a continuous plan and order in the history of 
life which can not be fortuitous.” (Dawson’s ‘‘ Facts and Fancies 
in Modern Science,” pages 120, 121.) Similarly, Macmillan in his 
chapter on ‘‘the law of circularity” in his book entitled ‘‘ Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” says: ‘‘ The order of development is not rep- 
resented by a linear series. There is continuous advancement in 
the order of being, but it is by a series of circles. Whenever a 
new order of creation was introduced by Divine interposition, it 
did not originate from the highest in the order beneath it by a 
physical or genetic power, nor did this new order carry on a pro- 
cess of development until sufficiently advanced to constitute a 
higher order ; on the contrary, some of the higher forms were first 
introduced, and these degenerated in size or number, until the 
Creator took a step in advance by bringing another upon the scene. 
The Divine power successively introduced higher and yet higher 
classes. So that while there appears to have been no advance in 
any particular order, there has been a great advance in creation as 
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cal advancement through a series of breaks, that 
we find; each preparatory in the scale of divine 
interpositions ; each indicatory of the coming man 
as the climax of all. In each case it is the same 
material, the dust of the earth. In each case we 
never so get beyond the created substance that we 
can do without it. The foundation is laid in the 
material earth on which we dwell. There is no 
angelical or demoniacal substance instead of the 
one material. Nor do we find any mineral or veg- 
etable, any bird or beast, or any man of the human 
race so changed or sublimated as to leave all con- 
nection with the material universe. We are ‘‘in 
the body.’”? ‘‘ We dwell in houses of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust.’? ’ 

Nor must we think that because the human body 
has its origin in material nature, and, so far as we 
can know, always continues to be a part of the ma- 
terial universe, that it is therefore necessarily mean 
and nearly valueless,—a mere incidental vestment 
of the soul, and having no essential worth in itself. 
We may well exalt the soul as of superior origin 
and of a higher grade in the scale of being. But 
instead of depreciating the body, so closely, and 


a system. The common comparison of organic nature to a chain 
admirably illustrates the order of development. All the links are 
round and complete, and yet are intimately connected each with 
its neighbor by a tie formed out of its own substance. So the 
various orders of plants and animals are each independent, but 
have all of them connecting characters and typical resemblances, 
so that there may be no incompleteness in the varied and perfect 
whole.” 
1 Job iv. 19. 
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it may be, in the end, so permanently connected 
with the soul, let us the rather honor it the more. 
We do not know the essence of either body or 
spirit. They are so far unlike that they have no 
one attribute in common. Hardness and softness 
and color and weight belong to the one. To the. 
other belong such unlike things as thought and 
feeling and conscience and will. The two essences 
which show these entirely different properties must 
be themselves entirely unlike.’ Holding fast to 
the truth that matter and mind are in their essence 
absolutely different, we may yet infer, that while 
the one essence which manifests itself in spiritual 
phenomena is of higher grade than that which 
manifests itself in physical phenomena, the latter 
may not be at allignoble. So far from being des- 
picable, it may have vast capacities and enjoy an 
honorable place in the list of the created substances 
of the universe. Portions of it may be taken up, 
as, for instance, that portion which forms the hu- 


1 But if we do not know what the essence of either is, we do know 
that in their essence they must be entirely unlike. Let us always keep 
in view that most important distinction between the immaterial 
principle that we call ‘‘the soul,” and the other principle of the 
body that we call ‘‘ the vital force.” They do sometimes co-oper- 
ate; but in our thought of the two, as in their own action, they 
are not to be confounded. The materialism that would find a 
‘physical basis of immortality” in a ‘‘double-faced something 
which we call matter,” and which claims that there is both a 
‘‘spiritual and a physical side to every atom, and that therefore 
it is eternal,” is a kind of confused jugglery which, though used 
by some in defence of religion, can not be rightly employed in that 
way, since it is not only absolutely without proof, but even if proved 
would give us nothing worth proving. 
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man body, and may be endowed with properties 
some of which are unseen as yet and lying imma- 
nent until, in a better environment, there shall be 
opportunity for its dormant energies to manifest 
themselves. Even with reference to those forms 
of matter lying outside the human body, the last 
word has by no means been said. Men hesitated 
once to own that there were any forms of matter 
that were invisible. All that is unseen was rele- 
gated to the spiritual. But that time has long 
gone by. To-day the unseen domain of matter is 
held to be broader than that which is seen. The 
invisible portions of the universe open to us the 
widest fields of study. The circumambient air and 
the ever-present gases are as really parts of the 
physical world as is the granite base of the moun- 
tains, or the blue depths of the ocean. And the 
far-reaching light and the all-embracing power of 
gravity and the marvellous unfoldings of the elec- 
tric influence, are all of them physical forces in a 
physical universe. And these facts and forces, re- 
vealing themselves to our astonishment, are but 
hints as to greater discoveries in reserve, which 
will still further enhance our valuation of that 
wonderful material out of which God has made 
this physical universe. We are beginning to sus- 
pect the accuracy of our estimate, and to ask 
whether the part of man which we have so under- 
valued may not be after all of priceless worth. It 
may be true that the human body is mainly, it were 
too much to say only, adapted to this present phys- 
ical world. But what if there are capacities in its 
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real unseen essence that will also fit it, at some 
time, for other conditions? That lower orders of 
life take upon themselves, even on this earth, va- 
rious and exceedingly unlike forms, all must ad- 
mit. Is the highest form of life we know, that of 
the human body, so restricted that it can have no 
other mode of manifestation either here or here- 
after? Is there nothing about our human bodies 
that is hidden as yet, precisely as a thousand 
things have been hidden in other forms of organic 
or even of inorganic matter, that ‘‘ waits for the 
manifestation of the sons of God’’?? Everywhere in 
nature men are finding the new, which after all is 
but the recognition of that which was unnoticed in 
the old. The universe has its thousand hints, and is 
always suggesting that the objects about us may be 
of more worth and meaning than we had thought. 
What if we shall find when we examine the story 
of the creation of man that we have been wont, in 
our conception of the physical part of his nature, 
to undervalue him? The essence beneath all this 
phenomena—for we see only manifestations—may 
be of a higher grade than we are accustomed to 
acknowledge. There may be ‘‘constituent parti- 
cles’’ or something similar to them which form an 
essential basis for these changing manifestations ; 


1“ Now it is the essential basis, not the present organization of the 
human body of which the Scriptures affirm that it shall be ‘raised 
in incorruption.’ That we can not, with our present limited pow- 
ers, seize on this essential basis, that we are unable to penetrate to 
these constituent particles, is no argument against their existence” 
(Goulburn’s Bampton Lectures for 1850). 
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and these may be of prodigious worth and may 
stand high on the list of objects precious to God 
himself. So that these corporeal faculties which 
now and here we employ, may be but a few of 
those which under other conditions the human 
body may be able to exhibit. It may be that these 
broader capacities can not as yet have any adequate 
manifestation in those cramped and restrained con- 
ditions under which we pass our ‘‘three-score years 
‘and ten.’”’ We know of the bodily activities under 
one set of environments; but who shall say that 
there are not other surroundings in another econ- 
omy of existence that will allow our present capac- 
ities larger scope, and permit also the exercise of 
others of which the soul so often seems to have 
need when it would express itself? Sustained now 
by respiration of these airs and by digestion of 
these physical foods, because of an organism adapt- 
ed to this mode of existence, are these things the 
essentials to every condition of the human body? 
Are we sure that these are not mere adaptations, 
the incidental and temporary arrangements for 
one mode of existence, while its real essence is 
capable, because of its own elastic material, of 
widely different accommodations in other spheres? 
God’s eye alone can penetrate beneath the constant 
flux to which the human body is subjected and 
under which it still maintains its unity, and can 
see its substantial basis. He only can know what 
faculties can be dropped, what suppressed, what 
changed, what brought out from obscurity to act- 
ive prominence, in another economy where the 
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body is to find ‘‘the resurrection of life.’ At any 
rate, we must be careful and not disparage that 
which is the underlying essence of all bodily mani- 
festations. Now we see the human body under 
limitations ; but there are possibilities attached to 
it that are far beyond our imagination, in the un- 
seen future. For it can not be that on this human 
body God would have bestowed such skill and care, 
making it the crown of his physical creation, allying 
it with the enduring objects of nature, and adapting 
it to the uses of an immortal soul, if it were to be 
employed only for a few brief years on earth. 

If any man would obtain a true estimate of the 
worth of the human body, let him read carefully 
the story of man’s creation, as given in Genesis. 
‘* And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 
Such is the brief but significant statement. And 
it can not be denied that this account surprises us 
in the emphasis it gives to the physical side of our 
nature. Wecome to this narrative with our modern 
habits of thought, founded as they are upon Greek 
models, in which the body was so undervalued that 
it was burned as worthless, rather than embalmed 
and buried as a worthy part of the man’s own self. 
Bringing our occidental methods of conception to 
the study of this verse in Genesis, we expect to 
learn much of the soul; of its origin, of its nature, 
of its transcendent worth ; to find especial stress laid 
upon the fact that man has a spiritual and moral 
nature as enduring as that of God himself; to find 
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a bare mention of ‘‘this poor perishable body,’’ as 
some delight to call it. But, on the contrary, so 
little is distinctly asserted about our higher spirit- 
ual nature, that some scholarly interpreters, them- 
selves believers in an immortal soul, have hesitated 
as to whether they could honestly affirm that any- 
thing is here said of the soul except by implication. 
The soul’s existence is, they think, not so much 
declared as assumed; and so they hold that the 
words ‘‘living being,’ or ‘‘being having life,” 
would better translate the word used by the writer. 
Such interpreters assert that the latter clause of 
the verse is intended to describe the appearance of 
the newly created being as he was after the in- 
breathing alike of the animal life and of the ra- 
tional soul, in contrast with what he was just the 
moment before. Other scholars, and with better 
reasons for their view, find here a threefold pro- 
- cess as they translate according to the Hebrew 
idiom, ‘‘God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of lives.’ They find, first of all, a material struc- 
ture, described in the words, ‘‘God formed man of 
the dust of the ground”’; second, they find the 
communication of animal life, which is described 
by the words, ‘‘God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of lives’’; and they find, third, a descrip- 
tion of the newly formed being endowed now with 
both an animal life and a spiritual and immortal 
nature, under the broad phrase, ‘‘and man became 
a living soul.’’’ 


1See Goulburn’s Bampton Lectures for 1850, on ‘‘ The Res- 
urrection,” page 78. He gives the stages as ‘‘inorganic matter, 
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But whatever view is adopted as to the exact 
exegesis of this particular statement of man’s crea- 
tion, we are certainly surprised that so much is 
made, in the whole narrative, of man’s body. That 
is made the prominent thing. Itis true that we 
may find a partial reason for this prominence in the 
point of view assumed by the writer. He is plainly 
giving, in this second chapter of Genesis, the facts 
concerning man—as in the first chapter he has 
given the facts concerning the natural world—/rom 
an optical point of view. Hesees phenomena, and 
describes merely appearances. The body of man 
being the visible thing, is described as it presents 


organic matter, and animal life,” thus ranking himself among the 
' former class mentioned in the text above. Conant, in his ‘‘ Notes 
on Genesis,” insists that the last clause of the verse is rightly ren- 
dered by the English word ‘‘soul.” He insists that the circum- 
stances make the moral and rational nature the prominent thing. 
He says, ‘‘ Breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” ¢. e., ani- 
mated him with a principle of life. It is proper to add that very 
able interpreters, whose opinions are entitled to respect (Delitzsch, 
Lange, Murphey, and others), suppose the words to express the im- 
parting from God of that spiritual element in which likeness to him 
consists. Hence they find here a recognition of the doctrine of 
the threefold nature of man—bdody, soul, and spirit (1 Thes. v. 28). 
But, admitting the truth of the doctrine, it may still be questioned 
whether they do not interpret into the passage more than is fairly 
interpreted out of it. They admit that the Scriptures sometimes 
speak of man’s nature as twofold (body and soul); including soul 
and spirit under one term. ‘‘A living soul”—the Hebrew term 
(Nephesh)—here rendered ‘‘soul,” includes all beings that have 
animal life. What man was, the statement in Chap. i. 27 leaves 
no room for doubt; for he was created in the ‘‘image of God.” 
The Hebrew expresses by the same word not only the animal life 
common to men and beasts, but aso the higher nature of man, the 
rational soul, by which he is distinguished from the brutes.” 
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itself to the eye, and here, as elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures,’ it stands for the whole man. We may 
readily concede with reference to the earlier books 
of the Bible that the doctrine of an immortal soul 
is not made specially distinct, since doctrinal teach- 
ing was from the writer’s point of view entirely sub- 
servient to his historical purpose. He may have 
assumed that those for whom he wrote believed in 
an immortal soul, just as he assumes their belief in 
an eternal God. Both were primary ideas of re- 
ligion in the oldest Hebrew thought; and for long 
centuries before Moses wrote the first words of 
Genesis, the Hebrew believed both as heartily as he 
believes them to-day. Fresh from Egypt, when 
Moses left them the book of Genesis, the children 
‘of Israel knew that even the Egyptians acknowl- 
edged an immortal existence for man. Norcan we 
think that the Hebrew mind, always nimble at . 
moral ideas, would have failed far back in its ear- 
lier development to seize upon a belief that, if not 
instinctive, is one for which there are in every man 
such preparations as warrant its instant reception 
as soon as presented. 

In accounting for the this very unexpected em- 
phasis put upon the material side of man’s nature 
in the Mosaic story, let us remember (1) that it may 
have been the purpose of Moses to place himself, in 
the spirit and tone of his narrative, back among the 
far-off ages when the ‘‘ world’s gray fathers,’’ whose 
lives he is to depict, had their day and did their 


1 See Rom. xii. 1. 
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work. The flavor of the story is not so much Mo- 
saic as ante-Mosaic. He writes as one would have 
written who had lived in the ages which even in 
Moses’ days were ages of antiquity. He puts him- 
self back as if he were a spectator. His inspiration 
may have been in the form of a vision passing be- 
fore his eyes, when he records the scenes of the 
creation, where, of course, there was no human eye 
to behold the phenomena. And in describing later 
events, he may have been divinely guided in the 
use of material coming down to him from the days 
of Abraham and even earlier ; the simplicity of style 
and the intimacy with nature which is the character- 
istic of the more ancient literature of the world, 
whether oral or written, exerting such a charm upon 
his own mind and heart that he reproduces it upon 
his own pages. Or (2) Moses may have desired to 
describe man not so much in his separation asa __ 
moral being as in his union with the whole crea- 
tion of God. He will write of man as a part of the 
visible creation ; naming him as he names the sun 
and moon and stars and earth, as he names the 
beast and the bird, as in the list of created objects. 
He is furnishing a catalogue of organic and inor- 
ganic creation; and so with that end in view he 
has no need to enlarge upon what was too obvious 
to need lengthened explanation, that man, while in 
material nature as were other objects of the crea- 
tive power, was also a being of spiritual endow- 
ment. Or (3) the inspired pen may have given this 
special emphasis to the body of man in the story 
of his creation, to show the divine estimate of its 
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worth. The more complete revelation was by ard 
by to bring out the doctrine of its resurrection. 
But even here, at the outset, there is an anticipa- 
tion of a fact which gives it new worth. It was, 
when God first made it, a thing of sufficient dig- 
nity to be put forth as a very conspicuous object in 
a creation, all of which he pronounced to be ‘ good.” 
Indeed, the whole material world was honored by 
its Creator with such exceeding approbation that 
we wonder how that mistaken pietism could ever 
have prevailed in which the world where we are 
appointed to live, and the body which is a part of 
ourselves, are disparaged and denounced. The 
story of the creation of both, of the one as suited 
so perfectly to the other, of the honor put upon 
them as the expression of God’s glory and as afford- 
ing satisfaction to the eye of the divine Maker, 
should have hindered this sad but not infrequent 
mistake of undervaluing the present world that we 
may exalt the future, and of denouncing the body 
in the supposed interests of the soul. Whatif it 
should turn out in the full examination of our 
theme, that there may be material in the present 
structure of the earth not unworthy to belong to 
the final home of regenerate man ; and what if the 
body, when the divine touch of a ‘“‘ resurrection of 
life’? has been laid upon it, may become just as 
truly immortal as is the soul? Described as be- 
longing to the same wonderful creation, the body 
of man and the material world are parts of one 
erand conception of God. They belong together 
in our best interpretation of his works and his 
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Word. And when the Scriptures speak of ‘‘ world- 
liness,’’ and warn us against ‘‘loving the world and 
the things that are therein,’’ we have only to read. 
the context to see that the reference is always to 
the element of sin, which was not a part of the 
original nature, either of man or of the world. It 
is perverted and not essential nature that is de- 
nounced. It is not the essence of mind or of mat- 
ter that is sinful. Underneath all, there is in God’s 
mind a perfect type for man and for the world, and 
in that essential and original nature there is no sin. 
But the nature which now often presents itself is 
so changed from the perfect type, that, in Bush- 
nell’s words, ‘‘it is rather an wnnatwre, after all, 
than nature.’’ If sin were essential to human na- 
ture, as conscience, as affections, as will, are essen- 
tial, then man could never get clear of its bondage 
in this or in any other world. He could, in that 
case, never be rid of the sad and evil essence of his 
being, and so could never be saved in God’s perfect 
heaven. ‘‘The servant abideth not in the house 
forever, but the Son abideth ever.’’’ If the mate- 
rial world in its very essence is evil, it must al- 
ways be so, and nothing can get it out from under 
‘‘the curse’’; nay, more, it always must have been 
so—must have been created under a curse, if evil is 
essential to its existence. It would follow that it — 
could never be cleansed ; never become ‘‘the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’’ In that 


1§ee an able sermon on this text in ‘‘Maclaren’s Sermons.” 
Third Series ; page 31. 
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case we could not see all things in creation, and 
man among them, as hastening on to the great Sab- 
bath of God. .No; let us the rather hold that evil 
and disorder and distress were induced by sin upon 
a world originally designed to be fair; and that as 
the soul, by redemption, so the material world, by 
God’s providential purging in the final fires, will 
become so freed from the curse that the divine eye 
may yet look upon it with approbation as a world 
not only rescued but glorified. But whatever isin 
reserve for the world, whatever of restoration and 
of advancement is to be given it ‘‘ when all things 
are made new,”’’ is to be shared by the body of man, 
which is a part—and a very conspicuous and im- 
portant part—of nature. The foundation may be 
in ‘‘the dust,’’ but the earthly material may have 
in it elements capable of wondrous transformation. 
The worthless dust of the charcoal becomes, by a 
chemical change that man can trace but can not pro- 
duce, the precious dust of the diamond. The 
glory of the later order of any series of divinely 
established events always exceeds the former. If the 
‘‘new earth’’—and this carries with it man as part 
and parcel—is to be an outlying border land, or, it 
may be, an integral portion of heaven itself, then 
one can understand the reason for such honorable 
mention of the world and man not only in the 
opening and closing books of the Bible, but on 
every intervening page. As the old has ministered 
to the new, so it ever must be in human progress. 
To-day we can read the old earth’s history in man’s 
present body. He is, materially, what he is be- 
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cause of what it has been; he standing forth as its 
representative. He is mortal, in one way, because 
it in one way is mortal and perishable. Is he im- 
mortal with it in another way; his body to share 
its redemption and renovation? We usually con- 
ceive of a resurrection for the body as due to its union 
with a vastly more valuable soul. The argument 
is sound. To many men it is an argument person- 
ally satisfactory, and they deem it unanswerable as 
against all opponents of a resurrection. But the 
argument here urged runs in a deeper and a widely 
different course. It is certain that man stands ina 
very close relation to the world. He has always 
been, and, judging by all the past, it seems most 
likely that he always will be, identified with its in- 
terests. He is co-ordinated with it. In the old 
geologic ages it was in process of preparation for 
him. In his body its material is represented. He 
has been linked strangely to its fortunes, and is to- 
day bound to it by ties that are very intimate. 
And all these things stand on a deeper relation than 
is usually recognized. Quaint George Herbert, 
with fine insight, sings of this intimate relation: 


‘* Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother. 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moon and tides. 


‘** Nothing hath got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star, 
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He is, in little, all the sphere. 
Herbs cure our flesh because that they 
Find their acquaintance there.” 


If then such be the world without in its relation 
to the world within, the man to the earth whence 
he was taken, shall it be thought strange that the 
effects of the fall should be felt, and should find 
appropriate expression in all the realms of physi- 
cal nature that bear any relationtoman? If fallen 
man had been thrust into some newly prepared 
evil world, there would have been a fitness in the 
doom, even if in that new world there were to be 
granted a new probation. What does it mean that 
he is kept in the same world, the original glory of 
which is not so obscured, but that it is traceable 
when we would construct in our minds the old 
Eden, and that these ‘‘remainder glories” are still 
prophetic when we would indulge the thought of 
a ‘‘new earth.”’ The old earth passes under the 
eclipse of a curse—let us hope, of a temporary 
curse—for man’s sin. It should doso. The sin- 
ner must not be in the Paradise; the imperfect 
must not dwell amid the conditions suited to the 
perfect. The world must-go into corresponding 
shadow with its one great representative. The 
creature at the head ‘‘lords it’’ fitly over the crea- 
tion: and subjected in goodness when the man 
rules it in holiness, it is also subjected in evil when 
man rules it in sin. And if it passes into eclipse 
with man, why should it not pass out of eclipse 
with man? Redemption can not in the end be par- 
tial. It must work itself out ‘‘in all things.” 
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The soul’s rescue in the redemption on Calvary 
must bring resurrection for the body of man. As 
the ‘‘ Holy One did not see corruption,’’ so in the 
end his followers must not see it. Regeneration 
must carry with it in the end resurrection for the 
body and restoration for the world. Man’s ruin 
gave the wound felt through all the earth ; man’s 
redemption must bring to the earth the cure. It 
is identified with him. It was the substance out. 
of which God made him; through it God sustains 
him; by the drops of atoning blood that fell upon 
it God redeems him; and from its material, the 
perishable portion of the earth burned out of it, 
so that what is lasting may remain, God is yet to 
reconstruct the promised ‘‘heavens and earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. ’’ 

As we look at this doctrine of resurrection it 
grows very broad in its relations. ‘True at all, it 
is no secondary truth which we may omit as unes- 
sential to a complete system of thought. Seen, 
here and now at the opening of this discussion, 
and looked upon only as yet in its mere ‘‘intima- 
tions,’’ the doctrine has the largest connections. 
It involves the question of the physical and the 
spiritual creation; the question of regeneration 
for souland body ; the functions and possible forms 
of living beings In this and in another world; the 
future of the world itself; the entire range of the 
promises that pertain to man when the ‘‘things 
seen’’ shall give place to ‘‘the things that are un- 
seen’’; the whole vast scheme of God, from the 
time of the creation of its first atom, on, on, to 
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that ‘‘fulness of times when he will gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven and which are on earth ; even in Him.’’’ 
True at all, it is a truth never absent from the 
thought of God, he is as he is ever working out the 
history of the world and of man. It is a shapely 
stone, exactly fitted to meet the shape of every 
other stone in the arch, and so needed by each, 
and so involving each, and helpful to each of the 
stones in the system of both natural and revealed 
religion. 

And as we go over all these indications, while 
no one of them, seen in this fragmentary and pre- 
paratory way, will amount to an absolute proof of 
the doctrine, they do look very strongly toward 
some one great event that can only be described by 
some such word as Resurrection. The honor put 
upon the material of which the earth was made; 
the honor especially put upon that part of it se- 
lected for the human body ; the singular co-ordina- 
tion of the human body, first, with the soul with- 
in, and next with the world without; the fitness 
of the body for the present state by means of an 
organism that may be transient as regards this 
world, because capable of other organization for 
other surroundings ; the possibilities of other kinds 
of development furnished in the varying forms of 
other creatures that inhabit the earth; the pro- 
found expectation entertained by the widely sun- 
dered races of mankind that, as death is not the 


1 Eph. i. 10. 
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all for the soul, so it may not be the all for the 
body—these indications alike of the material and 
the spiritual world are the great gathering and 
consenting testimony of the ages, which can point 
only in one direction, and toward one great con- 
summation. 


But the shadows have been lengthening while 
we have mused, until they have departed with the 
sun. Overhead a late robin is calling loudly for 
his companion, and waiting and watching for her 
return to their home in the nest. Is there one 
who is ‘‘waiting and watching for me’’? Far 
down in the bay, they have just lighted the ‘‘ lower 
lights’’ to guide the homeward-bound ships. Those 
lights in the gathering gloom are only specks of 
brightness. But though those lights and the 
calm silent stars that are beginning to show them- 
selves are not all of them together equal to the 
sun, they are yet enough to be of use to him who 
must sail at night. Indications they are. But 
though indications are not certainties, they are 
wonderful helps to us, hindering the utter loss of 
heart. The bird will fold its wings and swing se- 
curely on its bough, the violet close its blue eye 
and wait for the morning, the whole earth will rest 
quietly to-night in a slumber that brings no agony 
because after it comes the sunrise. I will commit 
my dear one, resting and waiting here, to the care 
of his God and my God, ‘‘ till the morning dawns.”’ 


Lae 
PREMONITIONS. 


A HIGHLY educated gentleman usually thought 
to be of sceptical tendencies, was engaged in labor 
among his flowers on a beautiful spring morning. 
A Christian friend passing by exchanged the usual 
courtesies of greeting, lingered a moment to watch 
the work, and then ventured a remark about ‘‘na- 
ture’s resurrections of last year’s life.’’ Pausing 
in his work, the gentleman answered rather to the 
thought than the words addressed to him. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I grant it. I am ready to own that your 
doctrine of the resurrection seems to be pretty well 
proved in nature. I think I must own that the 
analogy of spring teaches conclusively that we are 
to live again after death.”’ 

This gentleman had very dimly taken into his 
mind the general features of a great truth. But 
he obviously intended by his word ‘‘resurrection’’ 
to denote the future life, in general, to acknowl- 
edge the probability of life again after death. So 
thousands use the word ‘‘resurrection’”’; making 
no distinction, in their thought at the time, be- 
tween the bodily and the intellectual life. And, in- 


deed, for some purposes, we do not need to distin- 
(37) 
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guish very sharply between the life of the soul and 
that of the body. In our general mode of thought 
and of speech the one really involves, more or less 
completely, the other. For many purposes, and 
in many discussions, it is as well to leave the mat- 
ter just there, and allow any term to pass without 
a too severe questioning which will well and truly 
set forth the idea of life after death. An eloquent 
lecturer has gone over our land, East, West, North 
and South, with a superb answer to the flippant 
wit of a noted infidel ; and, in his answer, he has 
continually confounded the soul-life with the resur- 
rection-life of the body. His lack of analytic dis- 
tinction did not harm in the least his argument, 
considered as a plea for existence beyond the 
grave. But the fact that the words ‘‘ resurrec- 
tion’’ and ‘‘ future life’? were used as convertible 
terms, is very significant, showing as it does the 
union of the two things in the popular mind of his 
audiences, and in his own legally trained thought. 
Indeed, the ministers of religion have not infre- 
quently done the same in presenting a popular 
argument for ‘‘another life.’? All of us have lis- 
tened to sermons in which the preacher’s use of 
the terms ‘‘ resurrection,’ ‘‘ immortality,’ and 
‘the future life,’? evidently depended almost en- 
tirely on the harmony of his period, and it was with 
him a question of cadence rather than of theology. 
Indeed, for purposes of general impression, where 
close distinctions would interfere with directness 
of presentation, the truth may be the more effect- 
ive for the absence of a sharper analysis. 


te 
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Nor is this conception of man as a whole, man 
in the totality of his being as a candidate for an- 
other life, peculiar to our times. All past litera- 
tures, alike oriental and occidental, are pervaded 
with it. It was the conception of the Sadducean 
Jews, when they came to our Lord with their ob- 
jections to the resurrection of the dead. They al- 
lege an instance in which the relations of sex are 
supposed to interfere with any life beyond death. 
Their objection is a fair one, if the old bodily rela- 
tions are to dominate those of the soul in the heav- 
enly world. And our Lord’s answer is effective 
only on the ground that both kinds of life are to 
continue in the other world. Here the body domi- 
nates; there the soul. Here the distinctions of 
sex, which belong to the body, have a proper 
place; there those distinctions have no recogni- 
tion. ‘‘In the resurrection,’’7.e., resurrection state, 
‘“‘they neither marry nor are given in matriage, 
but are as the angels of God.’’ In the coming 
world the basis is not bodily life, but the life of 
the soul, and the former exists for the latter. It 
is observable that our Lord employs the term 
‘‘resurrection’’ as a general equivalent for ‘‘in 
that world,’’ z. e., the future life. He corrects their 
mistake as to its basis, which was the one point 
at issue in their objection. It was an abundant 
answer to them that, in the resurrection life, 7. ¢., 
the future life beyond the grave, the soul uses the 
bodily enswathement for its own spiritual ends. 
So that Christ’s words, while an answer to their 
objection, are to us a teaching as to the twofold 
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form of life in which that of the body is in com- 
plete subjection to that of the soul. The union of 
both body and soul as making up the totality of 
being, here manifested in one way, and hereafter 
in another way, is the teaching of the Lord. The vis- 
ible body represents the present manhood, the resur- 
rection body represents the same manhood in its 
future state. This method of conceiving of man as 
a whole, is the natural method, as is shown by all 
the literatures of the world. It is anterior to any 
dissection of his nature, and it continues to be em- 
ployed by all men when they speak of man in the 
wholeness of his being, whether as existing here 
or hereafter. By the refinement of our analysis, 
necessary as it is for some purposes, we are losers 
in the freshness, the simplicity and the impres- 
siveness of our conception. In the more natural 
and comprehensive way in which we put body and 
soul together as making up our personality, we 
are able to rejoice in the fact that man as man 
lives again, assured that life is life, and ought to 
belong to him in both parts of his nature. When 
death steps in, violently separating soul and body, 
it only can be for a time, and the separation may 
be less further asunder than we have been wont 
to think it. It is unnatural that those parts of the 
one being which ‘‘God has joined together”’ 
should remain apart. They crave reunion. In the 
future life for the soul there is a premonition of 
future life for the body. The future life for man 
the unit, requires in the end resurrection. 

The most mysterious thing we know is life; and 
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we know it as @ progress. It is always incom- 
plete, but always going on to completeness. So 
evident is this that we may call it our jirst law of 
life. Life never is found existing simply that it 
may exist. The abounding life found in the gor- 
geous growths of summer is really a premonition. 
It is a guide-board with a hand upon it pointing 
further on. It says something, but suggests more ; 
and if our ear be attuned to catch its larger utter- 
ances, we shall see all life on the earth as part of a 
system in which all moves on with a certain circu- 
lar motion, and these cycles have also a further 
movement by which they tend towards some great 
central fact in the divine purpose and promise. 
So that ‘‘nothing walks with aimless feet.’’ And 
life is unto more life. 


‘* Spring’s real glory lies not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours ; 
But it is hidden in her tender leaning 
To Summer’s richer wealth of flowers.” 


Jesus said, ‘‘I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.”’ 
Is the ‘‘more abundant life’? towards which all 
life tends, and in which all life culminates, the res- 
urrection-life, with all for both body and soul, 
which that involves? Botanists surveying life as 
a whole, the universal life in nature, insist that 
each particular stage of it indicates something be- 
yond itself. It not only runs round in its own 
course, but its course is a part of a system of 
things. It does not evolve into a higher life, but 
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prepares the way for the introduction of the newer 
forms. It forges its own link of the chain, and in 
the very act of the forging it leaves a loop through 
which another link can pass, and thus it makes 
provision for the lengthening of the chain. Any 
one form of life is in general adapted to its present 
position and surroundings ; but it is not so confined 
to them as to forget that it has also wider relations, 
and belongs to universal life. It is in a system 
where God is developing a great plan, and each 
life has its premonitions. No matter, for the point 
now before us, what particular form of the devel- 
opment hypothesis one may endorse. Enough, 
now and here, that we hold, as do all Christian as 
well as all sceptical thinkers, to some form of de- 
velopment.’ Life, hitherto, has always gone on- 


' «Tt has been urged on the side of rational evolution that this 
hypothesis does not profess to give an explanation of the absolute 
origin of life on our planet, or even of the original organization of 
a single cell or of a simple mass of protoplasm, living or dead. All 
experimental attempts to produce by synthesis the complex albu- 
minous substances or to obtain the living from the non-living, have 
so far been fruitless, and, indeed, we can not imagine any process 
by which such changes could be effected. That they have been 
effected we know, but the process employed by their maker is still 
as mysterious to us as it probably was to him who wrote the words, 
‘And God said, let the waters swarm with swarmers.’ How vast 
is the gap in our knowledge and our practical power implied in 
this admission, which must, however, be made by every mind not 
absolutely blinded by a superstitious belief in those forms of words 
which too often pass current as philosophy. 

‘‘But if we are content to start with a number of organisms ready 
made—a somewhat humiliating start, however—we still have to 
ask : How do these vary so as to give new species? It is a singu- 
lar illusion in this matter, of men who profess to be believers in. 
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ward, when surveyed in long periods. As all the 
past is represented in the present, so all the pres- 
ent is to be represented in the future. God never 
loses the types. There is no mixing of them. From 
the old geologic ages have come down the great 
moulds in which God has run all life. The fan- 
cied ‘‘missing link’? has not yet been found. 
Each kind has its variations, which return to itself 
in the completed cycle. But at every point of the 
curve there is a premonition of other cycles, and 
of some one grand culmination. In some one crea- 
ted form all these premonitions and prophecies 
must reach their perfection. Is it to be in the res- 
urrection-body of man with all that such new res- 
urrection-life demands in its new environment ? 
So, too, we can see a second law of life—of life 
as related to death—viz., that the decay of the 
parts of any organic structure does not necessarily 
destroy vitality. The double change from life to 
death and from death to life is always going on in 
the plants about us. There is a sort of ebb and 
flow in the tides of life for each one of them. It 


natural law, that variation may be boundless, aimless, and fortuit- 
ous, and that by spontaneous selection from varieties thus pro- 
duced that development arises. But surely the supposition of mere 
chance and magic is unworthy of science. Varieties must have 
causes, and their causes and their effects must be regulated by some 
law or laws. Now, it is easy to see that they can not be caused by 
a mere innate tendency in the organism itself. Every organism is 
so nicely equilibrated that it has no such spontaneous tendency, 
except within the limits set by its growth and the law of its period- 
ical changes” (‘‘ Unsolved Problems in Geology,” Principal Daw- 
son’s address at Minneapolis). 
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gets on by retreat and by decay as well as by growth 
and bloom. We see plants that die down to the 
bracts in summer so as to produce flowers, and ° 
then die down to their roots in winter to produce 
leaves in the coming spring. Only by the process 
of casting off and thrusting out the dead material 
of our bodies, a process we share in common with 
all the animal and vegetable world, do we live at all. 
The change by which, every few years, we cast off 
the particles of our bodies, and each one of these 
atoms is replaced by another, while we continue to 
be the same persons, and to inhabit the same body, 
has often been noted, not only as a physiological 
fact, but as one with a very direct bearing upon 
the questions about our future body beyond the 
erave. We can lose several members of the body 
by amputation without the loss of vitality. And 
provided the change is wrought slowly enough, 
we can not only lose, but we can supply the loss of 
every part of the body, as is seen in the phenom- 
ena of natural waste and natural growth from 
youth on into age. In some way not known to us 
as yet, it may be possible to sustain changes that 
are sudden and not destructive, and which are of im- 
mense importance to our future bodily life. When 
the Lord fed the assembled thousands with the 
bread of miracle, he only did a little sooner that 
which divine power would have done by the slower 
processes of spring and summer and autumn. Very 
slow now is the natural process with the seed. It 
has its husk which, when placed in the damp earth, 
is burst asunder by the swelling of the moistened 
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substance within. Then the seed itself, hidden 
from sight, dies or is dissolved into a nutriment for 
a new form of life. That which was visible mould- 
ers away with absolute rottenness. But all this 
death of parts is unto the life of an unseen germ 
which gradually unfolds itself, and then strangely 
enough struggles for visibility, and emerges from 
its darkness into a brighter realm. It hid itself 
from air and light as a planted seed to die. It 
comes forth again, seeking sunlight in its higher 
form of plant-life. It has a resurrection from root 
into stalk and flower,—both of them demanding and 
finding widely different conditions from those of 
the seed buried in the dark and silent grave. Root 
and stalk and leaf and flower! How utterly un- 
like in appearance to the hard dry seed; and yet 
they are the old life in new and superior forms. 
In one way this process with which we are so famil- 
iar is even more wonderful than the resurrection 
of man’s body. 
‘For each one body that in the earth is sown, 

There’s an uprising, but of one for one. 

But for each grain that in the ground is thrown, 

Threescore and fourscore spring up thence for one, 


So that the wonder is not half so great 
Of ours, as is the uprising of the wheat.” 


Shall God do so much for the grains and nothing 
for man when he is sown in the furrows of the 
earth? Shall He be more careful in giving the 
higher forms to the old seed life, so that it may 
stand forth glorified in the sunlight in its stalk 
and leaf and flower, and will he leave evermore 
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in its grave the more highly organized body of 
man, which must be capable of a ‘‘ better resurrec- 
tion”? than that given to any other grade of life ? 
And our third law of life is as distinctly annun- 
ciated as are the others ; viz., that decay is a neces- 
sity unto the continuance of the system of organ- 
ized structures. Is there any way of starting the 
seed-germ except by the rotting of the seed-form ? 
Every object that meets our eye is subject to decay. 
The graceful form of youth passes on into the de- 
crepitude of age, nor ceases to decay until the body 
is prostrate in the loathsome grave. Fairest leaf 
and most beautiful flower share the same fate of 
dissolution. Sitting amid the wonderful prodigal- 
ity of the summer-time, when the green matter is 
coursing through each of the myriad of leaves 
about us, as red globules through our bodies, we 
are reminded that there will come a change soon 
upon the wide forests of the world, as they put on 
their brighter hues. And while some naturalists 
will claim that it is due to the frosts and others to 
chemical changes in the rays of the autumnal sun, 
most careful students are coming to believe that 
the change is just the ripeness which indicates that 
the fulness of time has been lived, and that disso- 
lution is at hand. It is a part of the universal 
process. The leaf has lived and breathed and 
done its work. It falls now, not for itself, but to 
set the growths it leaves behind. It is pushed off 
by the coming life of another year, and it falls to 
the earth where now it is most needed to help in 
the nutrition of new life. For if life is unto death, 
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it is just as true that death is unto life in all the 
world. The objects about us are broken up sooner 
or later, and their elements scattered only to ap- 
pear again in new combinations, which in turn are 
to decay unto reproduction. ‘‘The most solid 
masses are giving way, slowly perhaps, to decom- 
position or change of chemical form ; or are rap- 
idly running their round of solid, fluid, or gaseous 
states. And thus, too, the powers of life, vegeta- 
ble and animal, are passing on.’? And yet the 
movement is not all downward; it is at least 
equally an upward movement. The world cer- 
tainly advances by these changes; there is gain 
by loss; single plants die, but the vegetable king- 
dom endures; and if death appears to conquer 
life, then, too, it is just as plain that life conquers 
death. Will there ever be an opportune hour 
when the cycle is absolutely complete, when the flux 
of things shall settle into permanence, and ‘‘ death 
be swallowed up of life’? As the cycle began 
with God, will it not at some time, by the thrusting 
in of a mighty force, stop where it began in his 
heaven, and a ransomed race find alike a bodily 
and a spiritual salvation about the Great White 
Throne?* Then we will not be startled out of our 
faith by any facts that look like retrogression or 
decay. They are in the cycle. The old husk has 
-done its work; let it go. The shell has served its 


1«Tn the moral world of eternity we can not think, without de- 
traction from its perfection, that retrogression will be any more an 
essential element of progression” (MacMillan, ‘‘ Teachings of Na- 
ture”). 
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day, and the imprisoned bird has burst it and 
flown. After the long week of our sorrow comes 
the Sabbath rest of our Father’s home. For all 
these things tend that way. They are glad premo- 
nitions of the glory to be revealed. 

Poor heart, take courage. The eddy, setting 
back near the shore, could not exist at all, if there 
were not further out a whole broad river flowing 
strongly down to the wide ocean. No such heaven 
would be possible for us, but for the fact that 
earthly sin made necessary the coming of that Lord 
who not only saves us, but goes beyond salvation 
in bestowing upon us ‘‘the purchased possession.”’ 
No such ‘‘resurrection of life’’ were possible for 
us but for the death of this ‘‘body of our hu- 
miliation.’’ Then let us face the facts of fleeting 
years and declining strength, of the loss of dear 
ones and of our own departure from this mortal 
life. Nothing will be really lost for us. All these 
changes are needed in the processes which culmi- 
nate in a resurrection morning. 

But over and beyond the general fact pertaining 
to the whole system of things, that decay and dis- 
solution are a necessity, there is the specific fact 
sometimes seen that dissolution may minister to 
the development of another form of the same life. 
The transformation of the disgusting caterpillar 
into the butterfly of swift motion and gorgeous 
color, strikes us with astonishment. And yet it is, 
when closely considered, just the same process as 
that by which in the vegetable world every plant 
bursts into flower. The dull hue of the creature 
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and the quiet tint of stalk and leaf, are simply pre- 
paratory to the new and brilliant colors in another 
form of the same life. What if the grave is only 
the chrysalis state for man—the transition state 
between the present and the future life? In the 
plant, the bracts ‘‘are the recoil or retrogression 
from the fullest development, enabling the plant 
—in the same way as an athlete takes a step back 
in order to leap over an obstacle—to produce the 
higher formation of the flower and fruit. And 
death itself may be regarded as a bract of that con- 
tinuous existence whose roots and foliage are here 
and whose blossoms and fruit are in eternity.”’ 
Death is an interruption only in appearance. It 
may be only pause. The old material of an organ- 
ized body may disappear, but even when decom- 
posed into its elementary forms, if God shall so 
please, these elements, after a vast series of changes, 
may be recombined into another plant or another 
body of the same kind. It may, indeed, be true 
that nothing like this assemblage of the identical 
elements of the old body will be needed at the 
“resurrection from the dead.’? But if it were 
needed unto a true resurrection, the same power 
and wisdom which has now gathered the materials 
that form our present bodies from the four quarters 
of the earth, can just as easily bring them together 
the second time. The ashes of the martyrs, 
‘*scattered to the winds or on the waters cast,’’ can 
be gathered and guided and inwrought with the 
new body by the divine power. In the belief of 
many of the Christian fathers this was to be the 
3 
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process. They delighted to dwell with great mi- 
nuteness on the gathering of the limbs that might 
have been dissevered from the human frame. There 
were to be no more cripples; for the lost arm and 
foot were to be restored. And even our modern 
hymnology sings in the same strain, as if unaware 
that the Bible has no hint of that kind of a restora- 
tion. And yet, if any man shall deem these very 
members which we now possess essential to any 
true resurrection of the body, he can answer any 
objector by the one argument that even this is not 
beyond the divine power. For who can show that, 
when combinations and dissolutions have gone on 
through their appointed cycles, a given result can 
not be produced? We may, however, rejoice, if 
we are able. to see that no such recombination of all 
the elements of the one, out of the many forms of 
the body, that we lay in the grave, is at all needed ; 
if we can see that such a restoration would not be a 
true resurrection, but only a resumption—a revivi- 
fication of aformer body. The return to our old 
life would place us just where Lazarus was when 
restored to the Bethany sisters—still subject to the 
law of death—and once more we should be obliged 
to return to the grave. But if his restoration was 
not in all respects a resurrection, it helps us to 
conceive of it as a possibility ; for it shows us that 
the human body can be reanimated. It shows us 
that the soul can enter the human body when once 
it has really departed from it at death. The dead 
body can be reanimated with a principle that fits it 
for this life; and hence there is a premonition as 
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to its reanimation further on. The resurrection— 
say, rather, resuscitation—of Lazarus is an advance, 
is an approximation, toward a result. It has sug- 
gestions many and broad, even while not coming 
up to the full measure of what is demanded by our 
final needs. 

It is also a law of life, that its new forms may be 
an advance upon the old forms of the same life. 
May be; we do not say must be. The dust of ut- 
most preciousness that we deposit with the tender- 
est care in the most sheltered grave, may first of 
all minister to lower forms of nature. But on the 
other hand, a thousand times the organizations of 
lower life when dissolved have ministered to higher 
forms—and even to the highest form that we know, 
the human body. Given one instance of the latter, 
and it is enough for our argument. For resurrec- 
tion, in so far at least, may be like that. Our 
Lord was called the ‘‘ first-born from the dead.”’ 
Not that the widow’s son at Nain was not dead; 
not that the man at Bethany was not dead; not 
that these were not restored to mortal life. But 
they did not rise with bodies fitted for the immor- 
tal existence. No incorruptible body was given 
them. Of Christ only can it be said that his body 
‘‘diethnomore.’’ ‘‘ Death hath no more dominion 
over him.’? He is the ‘‘ first-born from the dead,”’ 
“‘the first-fruits’? of the resurrection harvest. 
While Elijah went up out of sight of those who 
were watching,’ Jesus Christ was the first who with 


1The material body of Elijah rising into the skies at the same 
time that his soul was ascending to God, was a needed object-lesson 


e 
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the ‘resurrection body has ascended to heaven. 
‘*He is the first-fruits of. them that slept.’’ Not 
here and now can we enter upon the questions of 
deepest interest connected with the xatwre of our 
Lord’s body between the resurrection and the as- 
cension; but this we may say, in advance of a more 
complete discussion, that the new body of the Lord 
seems to have new capacities, is put to new uses, 
and exhibits phenomena that did not previously 
appear.’ There are indications of an advance upon 
what were its characteristics before his death. It 
is not of his birth at Bethlehem, but of his resur- 
rection from the grave, that God says: ‘‘'Thou art 
my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ The 
rising from the dead was, then, a birth-process in 
which the Lord emerged into a different and higher 
form of life. Is his resurrection in this respect 
the type of our own? Is the old to become the 
new to us, as it was to him—not by creation, but in 
some way analogous to that whereby human bodies 
come forth from a previous state? Is there a hint 


of immortality in that age, exactly as in the case of Enoch cen- 
turies before. But itis questionable whether the word ‘‘ heaven,” 
in our sense of it, does not convey more than the writer intended in 
2 Kingsi.1. It certainly conveys more than the Hebrew reader 
would understand it to mean. ‘‘ The skies,” is the translation pro- 
posed by many, as more truly expressing the phenomena seen by 
those watching the prophet’s death. See also note on ‘‘ Enoch,” in 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” in which reference is made to 
the former belief in Enoch and Elijah as the ‘‘ two witnesses” who 
are to reappear and become subject to physical death, that so they 
may be ‘‘ partakers of Christ’s resurrection.” 


1 See Chap. VI. 
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that all mortal life is embryonic and that the day 
of our real birth is that of our resurrection? Will 
it be with the disciple as it was with the Lord, that 
on the glad resurrection morning God will say, 
with a glorious fulness of that as yet almost incom- 
prehensible word, to each of us as we come forth 
from the sepulchre, ‘‘This day have I begotten 
thee’? Was the Lord the ‘‘first-begotten of the 
dead,’’ so that each one may likewise be begotten 
into such ‘‘newness of life’’ that all before shall 
seem as nothing compared with that ‘‘ which is re- 
vealed in us’’ ? 


Reading, thinking, studying here at the side of 
the little grave, the hours have gone swiftly. There 
is a singular flush in all the air. The east has 
caught the glow of the west, and the clouds are 
throwing down their roseate hue upon the ocean, 
while, here and there, the clearer spaces in the 
heavens above are reflected in the mirror beneath 
them as great patches of pearly white shading 
away into palest blue. The light-house tower 
down the bay has taken up and is sending back 
the beams of the rapidly declining sun, and every 
pane of glass. in its lantern is molten gold. And 
the glowing west, as I turn that way, is another 
west from that of a few hours ago, when vast 
masses of white cloud went sailing by, and the 
heavens in places were broken into dull irregular 
bars of streaming gray mist. But now the whole 
region of the west is aflame. It changes every 
moment. Surely outside the abode of the blessed 
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there are no other such colors as those God has 
laid on this sky to-night. The same old heavens 
are there, but how unlike! There is a supernal 
glory inthem. They are transfigured before us as 
the glory of them enwraps all things above and 
below. Who that had not seen so gorgeous a sun- 
set could believe that this dull prosaic ‘‘clod of 
the earth’’ could be so changed, and yet be the 
same world? And, here and now, over this grave, 
and under this sky, and by this golden light that 
suffuses the whole earth and air, let me read con- 
cerning Christ’s glorified body as John saw it when 
heaven was opened to him: ‘‘I saw one like unto 
the Son of man clothed with a garment down to 
the feet, and girt about the breasts with a golden 
girdle. His head and hair were white as wool, 
white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame 
of fire; and his feet like unto burnished brass, as 
if it had been refined in a furnace; and his voice 
was as the voice of many waters. And he had in 
his hand a sharp two-edged sword, and his coun- 
tenance was as the sun shining in his strength. 
And when I saw him I fell at his feet like as one 
dead. And he laid his right hand on me saying 
unto me, Fear not: Iam the first and the last. I 
am he that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive forevermore. Amen; and have the keys 
of death and hell.’’’ As the light grows fainter, 
I can only see to turn the sacred pages, and read. 
those other words: ‘‘when he shall appear we 


1 Rev. i. 13-18. 
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shall be like him.’’? Heis, and we shall be, radiant 
with a glory that pales yonder sky. And the dear 
forms restored to our gaze shall be dear to us be- 
cause recognized, as the disciples recognized the 
risen Christ in Galilee, as John recognized the 
Lord in heaven ; and yet over and above the recog- 
nition of the former loveliness, we shall see them 
radiant with the glory prepared for them before 
the world was. If this be so, those words will for 
the first time get their fulness of meaning: ‘‘then 
shall be brought to pass that saying, ‘O Death, 
where is thy sting?’’’ Did it not seem to be too 
much to leave the dear form in the grave when as 
yet there was no sign of decay; too much, to lay. 
away the fair young brow with the parted hair 
just as we stroked it for the last time; too much, 
to leave such loveliness in the cold grave? Stop, 
poor heart. When next I see him there will be all 
his old beauty, and also the added beauty and 
glory of his Lord, as it shines out in the features I 
knew so well. Therefore, ‘‘ we sorrow not as those 
without hope. For if we believe that Jesus died, 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him’’ up out of the 
grave. 


IIL. 
ANTICIPATIONS. 


THE early morning hours are richest in consola- 
tion to those who visit often the spot where their 
loved ones ‘‘ sleep in Jesus.”’ 

If we had not become so thoroughly accustomed 
to the phenomena of the morning, when nature 
seems to awake refreshed, when the early bird 
begins his song, and these violets open anew their 
hearts to the call and the kiss of the sun, we should 
account the new day to be the grandest of miracles. 
Sleep is not death; but in appearance it is so 
strangely similar, that it has been called its twin 
sister. In sleep we pass out of the world about 
us, so far as our own consciousness is concerned ; 
we depart from the world of our interests and 
cares. They say that we are ‘‘ dead asleep.’? And 
truly we shall not be more unconscious of what is 
transpiring about us when we are in the grave than 
we are when asleep every night in our bed. The 
ereatest anxieties of our life are quieted. What 
to us then are all the strifes and ambitions of the 
world? ‘‘The wise man and the fool lie down 
alike’? unconcerned in their night’s slumber,—as 


they will soon lie down together in the silence of 
(56) 
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the grave. But when we wake with the morning, a 
miracle confronts us,—the miracle that we are the 
Same persons we were when last night we left the 
world to go on its way without us. We have gone 
through the period of unconsciousness, and have 
come up out of it without the loss of self. Every- 
thing is conserved ; we are even fresher and strong- 
er, and have even gained by our apparent loss. 
Vigor has come to the bodily frame, sharpness to 
the eye, elasticity to the muscles, while to the 
mind in its processes, and the soul in its powers 
there is more glow and grasp. We have wakened 
with nature, as if a part of it. When we said 
‘**sood-night’’ there was anticipation of a ‘‘ good- 
morning.’”’ We slept ‘‘in hope.’? But we could 
not have slept for very terror, had we not been 
warranted in our feeling that the world would 
awake and we with it. And we have done this so 
many times, gone down unto the depths and come 
up again so safely, that we may have failed to re- 
mark upon the wonderfulness of the fact, and we 
are in danger of missing the meaning which God 
intended to convey to us in so singular an arrange- 
ment. What if this whole phenomena of sleep 
and waking is anticipatory? What if it is a fore- 
shadowing of that which is to be, ‘*when those 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ?”’ 

This, indeed, we do surely know, that all the 
world is full of anticipatory arrangements. God 
foresaw that sin would be; and so there was death 
of beast and bird untold centuries before man was 
created ; and their remains, .entombed in geologi- 
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cal formations, bear witness to the fact that God 
has provided for a world in which, when man was 
driven out of Eden, he should find in these deaths 
all about him a reminder that the earth is cursed for 
his sake. Nor is it strange that God should have 
anticipated the historical order, and arranged for 
what was to be in human history. When a battle 
is to be fought, the wise general organizes before- 
hand his corps of surgeons with their glittering 
implements, their long ambulances, and their store 
of splints and bandages. Nota shot has been fired 
as yet. But he is anticipating a result, he is pre- 
paring for what he foresees. And God has antici- 
pated notonly the sad fact of sin, but the glad fact 
of redemption, and there are hints everywhere in 
nature of the thoughts in the heart of God. Anti- 
dotes abound in all the world. Darkness has its 
antidote in the light of the morning ; sleep in the 

restorations of our waking hours; sickness in the 
mineral and vegetable remedies found within and 
upon the globe. There is iron when the blood 
disks are thin and pale, limestone when the body 
in its osseous structure is to be built up, febrifugal 
plants when the body is parched with fever, and 
medicinal waters and curing balsams when disease 
would run itsriot in our veins, or foul ulcers would 
defile the body which God has made, and for which 
he hassoabundantly provided. And this remedial 
system is not a natural development, but an extra- 
neous agency. ‘There is needed a new force some- 
times ; and just when needed it is originated to do 
a restorative work among the delicate vascular tis- 
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sues. For sundered flesh and for broken bone 
there is instantly called into use a restoring pro- 
cess. ‘The force unseen—life-force, some term it— 
sets itself at work in wholly new ways. It distills 
new elements. It weaves new forms. It makes 
new deposits of muscle, ligament, or bone, as 
there may be need. Itis not development. For 
development would lengthen the bone at the frac- 
ture, and prolong the ragged edges of the sundered 
flesh into a more gaping and unsightly laceration. 
But the moment the fracture is felt, there starts up 
avery peculiar process of repair, of medication, of 
reconstruction. And within certain limits this 
force works prodigiously. Just asin the secretory 
system, the presence of food in mouth or stomach 
calls out certain energies in ducts and glands which 
only then begin to work, so there is in the case 
of wounded tissue and broken bone, a mysterious 
power that begins to deposit the right material, 
deposits just enough, and then ceases to act! Itis 
a mysterious—shall we not say prophetic power— 
inserted into the very system of things, anticipa- 
tory of coming events; a power provided for not in 
any process of ‘‘natural development,’’ but ar- 
ranged for in the broad scheme of creation and 
providence. By no development does darkness 
become light; it therather tends to more darkness. 
No development, though it were an eternal pro- 
cess, could bring health out of disease or life out 
of death. Nor can any restoration from the rav- 
ages of the grave be hoped for as the result of any 
number of years as they roll over the sepulchres 
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where our beloved sleep. Nevertheless, as the 
years go by, there may be some foreshadowings 
granted, some anticipations given by nature and by 
revelation; the thrusting in of aredemption alike for 
the body and the soul; of an energy inserted into 
the scheme of things, which at the opportune mo- 
ment shall act mightily in regeneration and in res- 
urrection. Not asthe results of physical, social, or 
even moral progress do we expect the ‘‘time of 
the restoration of all things.’’ It will come, if at 
all, as a divine interference. But of that interfer- 
ence we may expect hints, preparations, and antic- 
ipations. The scholar shows himself such what- 
ever his theme. No speech of Webster that is not 
somewhere Websterian. In every part of the work 
you get hints of the thought in the master-mind 
that directs it. The great overflowing thoughts of 
our God must be discernible in his work, if only 
we have eyes to see them. If the universe is going 
on unto acertain consummation, then nature must 
be full of these prearrangements that thrust them- 
selves on our notice ; these presentiments that wait 
for articulate speech in which to utter themselves ; 
these omens that ask interpretation ; these antici- 
pations which demand that by and by there shall 
be the verification of actual fact. 

Nor is the awaking of the morning our only call 
to observe the anticipations of a new life for human- 
ity. Inthe new moral life denoted by that word 
regeneration, there is involved something more than 
at first appears. The soul has capacities for a life 
that is spiritual—spiritual, not in the lower sense 
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of the word, in which all exercises of the soul 
stand in contrast with bodily functions, but in the 
higher sense of the word spiritual, in which it ex- 
presses right moral activity. This is a state of 
soul the exact opposite of our natural state. For 
this new regenerate life there was a foreshadowing 
in the susceptibilities of man’s soul. He was so 
made as to be capable of being regenerated. There 
were put into his soul capacities for receiving and 
retaining this new kind of life. After this new 
life is kindled in him at his regeneration, he is still 
the same man in faculties, but he is a ‘‘new man”’ 
in his use of them. This new life works itself out 
through the old powers; but to the man himself 
it is sometimes, amid the new moral surroundings 
of religious fact and truth, as though he were born 
with new faculties into a new atmosphere and were 
living amid new objects. The old ‘‘ natural man’’ 
has become the new spiritual man. Is there not in 
such a change a prophecy as to the fitness, the de- 
sirableness, and even the necessity of some corre- 
sponding change by and by for the body as well? 
Is the soul the only part of the man that is disor- 
dered, deranged, depraved? Does not the body need 
resurrection in the end, just as really as the soul 
needs that perfectness, the elements of which are 
given in regeneration? The completed work of our 
God will end at length in the casting out of all sin 
and the perfect preparation for heaven. And unto 
that glorious ending does not the body also need a 
resurrection, so that the perfectly renewed body 
shall be the complement of the perfectly renewed 
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soul? How else shall humanity be completely res- 
cued? Does not the one of these things imply, nay, 
compel the other? Ina wonderful passage found 
in his Epistle to the Romans, Paul says, ‘‘ If the 
Spirit of him that raised Christ up from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also gawicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.’? That the reference 
is to the resurrection of the body cannot be doubt- 
ed in view of his phrase, ‘‘ your mortal bodies.”’ 
It is equally clear that he is arguing from the fact 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit and the conse- 
quent indwelling of this Spirit in believers, that 
there must be a corresponding resurrection. The 
new life in their souls carries with it in the end a 
new life for their bodies. The Spirit which has se- 
cured for them the one will secure for them the 
other, since he is everywhere ‘‘the Spirit of Life.”’ 
Manifested already to them as a resurrection-power 
in their souls, he can do the lesser work of resur- 
rection in their bodies, thus completing the re- 
demption of the whole man. Paul argues that 
if believers were always to keep the present body 
they would always be debtors to it, ¢. e., enslaved, 
hopelessly, to it. What are they to do with it? 
Will they drop it at death, leaving it in the bond- - 
age of the grave forever? In that case, Christ 
would get the soul and Satan the body. Our Lord 
would share his victory with Satan. Jesus Christ 
would be the author of a scanty salvation that 
would suffice for only a part of the man. There 
would be a victory over hell, but none over the 
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grave. The rising Christ would be no more “‘the 
first-fruits of them that slept’’; for the sleepers 
would never awake, and the great harvest of the 
grave would be reaped by the Adversary. The 
prophecy of our regeneration would be not only 
not fulfilled in a ‘‘resurrection of life,’’ but would 
be exactly thwarted and turned into a bitter re- 
proach. But all that can not be; for Paul’s argu- 
ment is just this, viz., that the resurrection-power 
of the Spirit has already been experienced in the 
soul of every believer, and that this involves at 
length a resurrection for the body also. Regen- 
eration is resurrection already wrought on one part 
of our nature; and it is wrought in such a way as 
to make it sure that it must also be wrought at 
some time on the other. The miracle of a regener- 
ate soul means also the miracle of a regenerated 
body, ¢. e., a resurrection body. 

Nor is this relation of the two events fanciful 
because resting upon any figure of speech employed 
by any one New Testament writer. Elsewhere there 
is the same order of thought, the same reference 
to the twofold form of resurrection. Our Lord 
himself said to the Jews: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
the hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live.’’* It must be of those spirit- 
ually dead that he speaks; for ‘‘the resurrection 
at the last day’’ was thousands of years distant ; 
and he is discoursing of what ‘‘now is.’’ The 
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spiritually dead were even then receiving the res- 
urrection life in their souls. Then comes our 
Lord’s further declaration: ‘‘ Marvel not at this,’’ 
4. €., this declaration just made ;—‘‘for the hour 
is coming when they that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice and come forth.’’* He connects, in 
his order of thought, the two events of regenera- 
tion and resurrection. The one suggests the other. 
The first culminates in the second. The resurrec- 
tion work not only illustrates but completes the 
regenerative work. 


1 We find running through the New Testament three great 
words, the peculiar usage of which should be carefully noted. 
They are the words ‘‘ coming,” ‘‘ resurrection,” and ‘‘ judgment.” 
One great final event, in its threefold form, is denoted by these 
words. As the ‘‘coming in the clouds of heaven” at the Second. 
Advent of our Lord, gives its name to allthe series of ‘‘ comings” 
in which Christ visits a nation, or a church, or even a single soul, 
and as the ‘‘ Judgment of the Great Day” gives its name to every 
manifestation of especial justice this side of the final bar, so it is 
with the word ‘‘ Resurrection.” It gives its name to conspicuous 
instances of national reformation when a whole people ‘‘ rise” from 
the indifference of their moral death, and ‘‘ stand up” in the vigor 
of a new spiritual life; and, none the less, is it used of those indi- 
vidual cases in which a man comes up out of the grave of his 
former worldliness, and begins to live anew to God. We have an 
instance of the former usage in Rev. xx., where the writer, speak- 
ing, not of what is to occur at the end of the world, but of an 
event to take place during the course of human history, calls a great 
revival the ‘‘ first resurrection”; and he describes the continuance 
of that resurrection-revival as ‘“‘a thousand years,” 7. ¢., a long 
but still a bounded period in human history. And we have an 
instance of the later usage of the word, viz., that of personal re- 
generation, in Paul’s phrase in his letter to the Philippians, ‘‘ that 
I might know the power of his (Christ’s) resurrection ”—a phrase to 
be understood only in the spiritual sense of the word resurrection. 
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Precisely the same order of thought is found in 
our Lord’s discourse with Martha at the grave of 
her brother. She had declared her faith in a future 
bodily resurrection. It was the common faith of 
all the better class of Jews, and she had known of 
its sanction by her Lord. There is a shade in her 
tone which betrays the trial in her heart that this 
resurrection would be deferred so long. He has- 
tens to say, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,”’ 
putting, it may be, the resurrection first in the 
order of his words because first in her mind, and 
so the last thing on her lips. He is answering her. 
Elsewhere he names ‘‘life’’ first, because first in 
his own order of thinking. That he does not 
mean ‘‘mortal life,’? as some have strangely 
thought, is obvious from his instant remark defin- 
ing the kind of life he means, viz., the spiritual 
life that is undying initself. For he says, ‘‘ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.”’ 
Had his reference been to bodily life, it would 
have been the same as saying that Lazarus had not 
been a disciple. For he was dead; and disciples 
were ‘‘never to die.’? Our Lord, when he said, ‘‘I 
am the Life,’’? could not have referred to the ani- 
mal life of the body; nor yet to the continuous 
existence of the faculties of the soul, which is itself 
immortal,—since all men, even those who are un- 
believers, share in immortality of existence. In 
this promise to believers he must refer to that re- 
generate life begotten in the soul by the Holy 
Spirit ; a kind of life central in God, and so as en- © 
during as God himself. ‘‘ He that believeth in me 
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though he were dead,’’ in body, ‘‘yet shall he 
live,’ z. e., live in this divinely regenerate, and so 
this undying life. ‘‘And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me” has within him a kind of life 
that ‘‘shall never die.’? Such are the words that 
Jesus uses in the same breath in which he says, 
‘‘T am the Resurrection and the Life’’; and they 
are his own explanation of his own meaning. 
But if his words, ‘‘I am—the Life” are thus in- 
terpreted, what shall we say of the words, ‘‘ I am 
—the Resurrection?’’ May he not be saying 
that he can do a little sooner, in the case of 
Lazarus, what he was, by and by, to do for all be- 
lievers? He is always potent to do it. It is all 
arranged in the divine programme that he is to 
do it for all ‘‘at the last day,’”’? and he is able, 
when there is good reason for it, to accomplish 
with instant despatch, in an individual case, a res- 
urrection. ‘‘I am the Resurrection.’ Life now 
for the soul, as well as life by and by for the body, 
of those who have in them the life-principle of 
holiness, was in our Lord’s thought. So, too, else- 
where we have the two events connected in the 
same way. ‘This is the will of him which hath 
‘sent me, that every one that seeth the Son and be- 
lieveth on him may have everlasting life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day.’? For one to 
believe is for him to obtain two things, life and 
resurrection ; one of them in its elements now, the 
other in its promise now; one of them to find its 
consummation as the spiritual life goes on into the 
‘everlasting life,’’ and the other, likewise, to 
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come to its consummation as the word of a living 
Christ and the pledge of a risen Lord are fulfilled 
in each believer’s resurrection. Every such man is 
numbered among the ‘‘ children of God,’’ and‘‘ the 
children of the resurrection.’? In the divine 
thought and purpose, the one involves the other. 
The body at the primal sin came under the primal 
curse with the soul. It ought, then, to share in 
the soul’s rescue. Death is supplanted by life in 
the one; why not then in the other? Deathless 
now through regeneration, because of the regener- 
ate life in his soul, the believer should be death- 
less also in a holy body as well. Ideally, and in 
the divine mind, they are parts of the same great 
‘‘restoration of all things.’? In Adam’s case there 
was an interval of time between the soul’s spirit- 
ual death, inflicted the instant he sinned, and the 
death of his body; though the two were ideally 
one, being included in the same sad sentence. So 
also now, there comes an interval between the 
beginning of spiritual life in the soul, and the 
beginning of resurrection life in the body. 

In one of the two ordinances of the Christian 
Church there is also anticipation of the resurrec- 
tion—the ordinance of Baptism. ‘‘ Buried with 
him in baptism, wherein ye also are risen,” says 
Paul. We may not doubt that the act is both 
scenic. and prophetic. The two acts, those of 
Christ’s baptism and of his resurrection, are rep- 
resented in figure. Every baptismal service re- 
enacts the scene at Jordan. Again is Jesus Christ, 
in the person of his follower, laid in the liquid 
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grave; and, representatively, he is raised as John 
raised the Saviour from the sacred stream. Again, 
in every baptismal act done by us, is the Lord laid 
out of sight of men, as was done when tender hands 
laid the Lord away in Joseph’s new tomb. And 
again he emerges, in the person of his follower, 
from the grave in which he was buried. The or- 
dinance is thus commemorative and representative 
of the grandest of our Christian facts. Nor does 
it tell us these great truths about our Lord alone ; 
but of him as living anew in the experience of his 
followers. He is a life-giving Lord. He has im- 
parted such peculiar vitality to men once ‘dead 
in sin’”’ that they now ‘‘live unto God.’’ And 
this Christian experience of conversion demands 
expression. Baptism is not ‘‘the profession of 
our faith’? alone; nor yet our ‘‘confession of 
Christ’’; for these are made ‘‘ with the mouth.’’’ 
But Baptism is the expression of God’s work of 
regeneration done in us. It is the physical declar- 
ation of the regenerative fact. Itis the declara- 
tive form of ‘‘the remission of sins.’’* In the act 
of baptism the Christian shows to the world, in the 
most expressive of all possible ways, what has 
been done already in him. He says that he has 
left the old worldly life buried in the grave, and 
has risen anew man. And this regeneration now 
accomplished, he would show forth before God and 
angels and men in baptism. 

Nor is this all. The rite is prophetic of his 
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--hopes, as it foretells, in its divine eloquence, one’s 
own future resurrection ‘‘in the Lord.’’ Says 
Goulburn, himself an English Episcopalian, ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt that Baptism, when it is adminis- 
_ tered in the primitive form, isa divinely constituted 
emblem of bodily resurrection. The water closing 
over the entire person would preach of the grave ; 
and animation having been a moment suspended 
beneath the water (a type this of the interruption 
of man’s energies by death), the body, lifted up 
again into the air, expresses emblematically the 
new birth of Resurrection.”’*’ Thousands of Chris- 
tian mourners at the grave have recalled the hour 
in which their departed were ‘‘ buried with Christ 
in baptism into his death’’; have loved to dwell 
in memory on the tender, solemn scene when they 
went down step by step into the emblematic grave, 
in which for amoment they were hidden from view ; 
have seen once more that bright smile, listened 
again to the happy word as they ‘‘ went up out of 
the water.’’ Yes, those dear ones sleeping now 
the sleep of the holy, were ‘‘baptized for the 
dead.’’ They were ‘‘ raised with Him, through faith 
in the working,’’ z..e., future resurrection work- 
ing, ‘‘of God, who raised Him from the dead.’’’ 
And so we are warranted in putting together what 
God has thus joined in his word, Baptism and Res- 
urrection. A part of the ‘‘ working of God” we 
have seen in the conversion of our departed, and a 


1 «The Resurrection”: Bampton Lectures, page 18. 
2 Col. ii..12. Revised Version. 
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part of it also in the figure of their baptism. But 
now the figure waits. They sleep in body, out of 
sight to our most wistful gaze. The placing in the 
grave is only a part. Does the time seem long 
while they are buried? I trusted them in the 
hands of the administrator of the ordinance, as he 
laid them in the symbolic grave. Shall I not be 
willing to leave them in the Lord’s hands in this 
other burial, waiting his ‘‘own time’? Be still, 
heart filled almost to bursting with this inexpressi- 
ble yearning to look once more into eyes that used 
to look into mine, and to hear again the tone of a 
vanished voice. Wait, wait; and if it seems very 
long, and the Bridegroom tarries, still trust your 
dear ones to his love and care. Recall the calm 
and beautiful Sabbath morning, the only ripples 
on the lake those made by the administrator and 
the candidate as they ‘‘both went down into the 
water.’ Or was it, as in the case at Philippi, 
within the inclosure of sheltering walls that the 
dear one ‘“‘put on Christ’’?’? How your heart 
filled with sacred emotion ; what gratitude; what 
prayer that he might never bring reproach on the 
cause. But there is no need any more of that 
prayer for the one who now sleeps in body the bet- 
ter to serve God in heaven! On that memorable 
baptismal day you saw him emerge from the liquid 
tomb, and your heart gave a great bound of joy, 
glad that he had followed the Lord. But did you 
not also go forward in thought and feeling to the 
greater gladness when Christ shall ‘‘raise him at 
the last day’’? Many times since then you have 
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connected the two—the blessed baptismal hour, 
and that ‘‘coming hour”’ of resurrection. He who 
instituted the beautiful symbol will fulfil all its 
grand prophecy. Partis done: for they are buried 
with Christ. Part remains to be done to complete 
the meaning of the baptism. And as they were 
raised up in the completed symbol, they shall also 
be raised up in the completed fact symbolized by 
their baptism. | 
Another of these anticipations may be found in 
the Transfiguration of our Lord. It was altogether 
fitting that once at least during his earthly career 
the veil of his mortality should be drawn aside, 
and the ‘true light shine forth with such radiance 
that Tabor for an hour should be heaven.’’’ Nor 
was it simply the outburst of Christ’s personal 
glory—the glory of his divinity—but there was a 
supernal illumination as well, causing the very 
garments of our Lord to shine, and exhibiting two 
of the glorified ones—though in what form they 
came is not stated. The glory of the other world 
into which he should enter at his death rested on 
the ‘“‘holy mount.’”’ And herein lies the meaning 
of the transfiguration scene. Our Lord had shown 
his power over nature, at the miracle of the lake; 
over the grave, at Nain; over the world of evil 
spirits, as he had cast out demons. And now one 
more demonstration was needed. All else was sub- 


1 The author is not unaware that the actual place of the transfig- 
uration is in dispute, with the trend of scholarly conviction turn- 
ing towards some spur of Hermon. But until some other spot is 
proved to have been the place, let it be, for us, Tabor. 
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jected by him, compelled by him, dominated by 
him. It is needed now to show that the highest 
and holiest world owns him as Lord. A manifes- 
tation must be given, somewhere in his career, of 
his supremacy over the allegiant souls that yield 
themselves to no power save that of holiness. All 
other miracles might be held to prove supernatural 
force alone,—probably, but not certainly, holy 
potency. But this is a direct manifestation of 
heavenly power; this is the momentary unfolding 
of a holy world, showing not only who he is, but 
testifying also that 77is. The transfiguration shows 
the holy world as one now existing, now peopled 
with holy dwellers, some of whom once were resi- 
dents of this world, and members of the human 
race. Heaven is not a coming, but a present world. 
We do not wait until after the resurrection for our 
dead ‘‘to live unto God.’’ They do it now. Out 
of its goodly array of glorious souls there come 
the two, who of all others we should expect,— 
Moses and Elias, that they may meet their Lord, 
and with him represent heaven on earth. So that 
now heaven is no more to seem to us as a far-away 
world, a distant and inaccessible sphere, to be 
gained by the holy in some remote time. But it 
exists now; has in it to-day dwellers who once were 
with us here. Our holy dead enter no faint and, 
chostly world ; they come to no general diffused ex- 
istence that is scarcely real. But heaven is a place, 
and it has dwellers, and its dwellers are holy souls 
who lived with us on earth, and whose bodies are 
waiting the resurrection. Some good men have 
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wondered that more is not said by way of proof 
concerning the souls of the departed. Buta hun- 
dred proof-texts written in strongest words would 
be of less weight and worth than is this one scene 
on Tabor. When we remember to what straits 
those are reduced who would have us believe that 
our dead are unconscious until the resurrection, 
in attempting to account for the continuous ex- 
istence of two men who had been dead for cen- 
turies, then we can understand how mighty is the 
force of the argument for the conscious existence 
and happiness of the holy soul, which is furnished 
by this transfiguration scene. Nor existence and 
happiness only, but progressive knowledge is 
shown. The saved are in quick sympathy with 
the advance of God’s kingdom on earth. They 
keep abreast of the world’s moral development. 
They know the ages notched in the calendar for 
fresh unfoldings of the Gospel to mankind. At 
‘Moses’ death, he knew that the Messiah was to 
come; Elijah knew a little more, it may be, when 
he left the earth. But both these men have kept 
pace with the growing centuries, and now they are 
talking on this mount of the ‘‘ decease which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.’’ As to all on 
earth, so to all our holy who have departed from if, 
the cross is the gateway to largest knowledge of 
the mind and heart of God; is the highest revela- 
tion of divine grace; marks an epoch to which the 
advancement of God’s redemptive purpose has ar- 
rived. Our holy dead have, then, the most inti- 
mate and thrilling knowledge of earthly events as 
4 
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they bear on the progress of Christ’s cause in this 
world. What if they press about each entering 
soul eager for tlie latest tidings of a sinner’s re- 
pentance? What if they are gladdened when great 
revivals sweep over the nations, and men in multi- 
tudes turn to the Lord? 

And there is teaching also of allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The holy in heaven obey his 
voice, coming and going at his call. Whomso- 
ever they obey, his servants they are. They obey 
one voice, call one being Lord and Master. It is 
little, if any, less than blasphemy to claim, as do 
certain misnamed ‘‘spiritualists,’’ that for a paltry 
sum of money they can call our holy ones out of 
heaven to answer foolish questions of love-sick 
girls, or to afford amusement by rapping supposed 
answers to curious inquirers who are seeking an 
evening’s amusement. No!—a thousand times 
no! They are loyal to Christ as Lord of heaven. 
Alone at his sovereign call they come and go. 
And when they come at his bidding it is to hold 
high and solemn converse on gravest themes that 
relate to the kingdom of God, as when on ‘‘the 
holy mount’’ they talk with bated breath and in 
tender tone of the death of the Lord Jesus. 

And we are also taught of the heavenly recogni- 
tion. How do these disciples know Moses and 
Elias? The great Lawgiver and the great Prophet 
had been dead for centuries, and there was no au- 
thentic likeness of them in the hands of these dis- 
ciples. It was not bodily recognition, for the bodies 
of these men, not yet raised in ‘‘ the resurrection of 
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life,’? which is to occur ‘‘at the last day,’ were 
not as yet glorified bodies. Even Christ, ‘‘the 
first-fruits of them that slept,’’ had not entered 
heaven in a glorified body. Was it by an instinct- 
ive knowledge which spirit may have of spirit—a 
potency now lying dormant, and waiting better 
conditions for its exercise? We can not tell how 
these souls were known, nor what was their en- 
swathement as they came out from heaven. But this 
we know, that in some way for these disciples, there 
was ‘‘the heavenly recognition.’’ Says Lange: 
‘‘The appearance of these blessed spirits explains 
the change which passed upon (the body) of our 
Lord. For a time he exchanged intercourse with 
this world for the world above. It was as if the 
Lord were already in the mansions of glory. And 
it discloses the bearing of the visible upon the in- 
visible. We gather how this world and the next 
coalesce in the resurrection of Jesus. The differ- 
ence of time and circumstances here gives place to 
a higher unity. Hence this meeting may be char- 
acterized as an anticipation.’ And the miracu- 
lous transfiguration @f the Lord is a pledge of our 
miraculous transformation by the Lord.’’ Some 
have ventured to think that from this time forward 
there was a progressive change in our Lord’s body 
which culminated in his rising from the dead. 
And Lange speaks of ‘‘the barriers beginning to 
give way,’’ and of ‘‘this transition as completed 
at his resurrection.’? But we do not find any 
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change in his method of manifestation, nor do we 
get any hints from what he does after the trans- 
figuration indicating that his human body had un- 
dergone any change, or was thenceforth capable of 
another form by which it should stand nearer to 
the other world. There is no proof that the period 
between the two events was transitional in its char- 
acter. And further than this some have ventured to 
go. Itis their belief that always while our Lord 
was on earth his body had a twofold relation, the 
usual form suiting it to this physical world, the 
unusual form of the same body suiting it to the 
manifestations of the spiritual world, where indeed 
in the latter form he dwells to-day.’ But this 
would be to make Christ’s body from that hour 
the body he can wear only after his resurrection. 


1 Let it be carfully noted that this view of a body belonging to 
our Lord, and to us as well by inference,—a body capable of being 
manifested in a physical form amid physical surroundings, and 
just as capable of being manifested in some spiritual form under 
the surroundings of the spiritual world—is by no means the 
Swendenborgian view. Says Mr. Parsons, the best American ex- 
pounder of Swendenborg: ‘‘ The spiritual body fills and animates 
the material body, lives in it, and acts through it. Our spiritual 
body sees, and hears, and feels through our natural body, which 
loses all life when the spiritual body leaves it at death.” This is 
simply to use the phrase “spiritual body” as equivalent to the 
popular phrase ‘‘the soul”; and moreover to use it in a sense not 
only unlike but antagonistic to that of the Scriptures. Of course 
there can be no real resurrection on this theory. Indeed, Mr. Par- 
sons, when he wants to speak of the rising from the dead, used the 
term ‘‘effloresce.” So that according to this view the resurrection 
is an efflorescence, taking place, not at ‘‘the last day,” but when 
the man dies. 
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There was at a given point in his career a transi- 
tion ; a given point from which onward there was 
a peculiarity of manifestation ; a given point from 
which his body has a most remarkable develop- 
ment. But the time of this transition is not the 
Tabor manifestation. The point of the new phe- 
nomena is rather at his resurrection. Never again 
until after he left the grave do we read of any 
luminousness about his person. The Tabor scene 
was a momentary sunburst. And he comes down 
the mount to do his work in the old earthly shad- 
ow, which instead of becoming less grows more 
and more heavy until he cries on the cross, ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ There 
is then no proof that the transfiguration was the 
resurrection body of Christ. And yet it approxi- 
mates, it indicates, it gives an anticipation; very 
striking is the resemblance; so that it is a mar- 
vellous help to our faith in his promise of our bod- 
ily resurrection. We can gain an impression—and 
perhaps impression is all we are capable of gaining 
—of a glorious Christ, who, there transfigured for 
an hour as an indication and a prophecy, stands 
now forever the Christ with the raised and glorified 
body at the right hand. So that Tabor has in it 
approaches and revealings that feed our hope, 
direct it along the path of holy expectation, and 
help us through anticipations and foreshowings to 
be so far ready that ‘‘that day come not upon us 
unawares.”’ 

Nor must we overlook the one instance in which 
after our Lord’s ascension he has appeared in the 
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world. He came to convert and to commission 
Saul of Tarsus. Here again is ‘‘light above the 
brightness of the sun.’”’ It is Christ in body, with 
the human form and human voice. For it was a 
necessity unto Apostleship that Paul should see the 
Lord in bodily form, so that he, as well as the 
others, might be a witness to the resurrection. 
The glory of that bodily presence blinds his eye; 
so that though sight was partially restored, he 
may have carried always in his impaired vision 
the ‘“‘mark of the Lord,’’ which to such a man 
would have been a ‘‘thorn in the flesh.’? As John 
at Patmos, so Paul on the way to Damascus falls 
to the earth overpowered by the celestial glory. 
Itis clear, then, that this peculiar ‘‘ glory’’ so often 
named is no impalpable thing. It is material, but 
it may be other-world material. It can rest ona 
human body. It touched Moses on Sinai, Christ 
on Tabor, Paul on the way to Damascus, and John 
in the rocky isle. It became visible to mortal eyes, 
and is therefore material. For the earthly is not 
the all of the material universe. We may be sur- 
rounded by other substance that is as really such 
as any our senses usually recognize, and in some 
higher moral states there may be latent powers 
that start into an activity which can not as yet 
be permanently maintained. We get, thus, from 
Tabor in its radiance, and from that interview just 
outside Damascus, hints as to the vast capacities 
of the human body for other and higher spheres of 
manifestation beyond the resurrection morning. 
We know the human body now as mainly a 
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** psychical body,’’’ z. e., a ‘natural body’’ adapted 
to this outward nature in which it has its environ- 
ment. Only in an indirect and transitory way 
does it meet the demands of the higher moral and 
intellectual nature. If it promotes, it also in part 
retards the expression of the soul. The body has 
an animal life fitting it for its place in the animal 
world. But there are possible transformations and 
exaltations of which Tabor gives us anticipations 
and premonitions. The body is shown to have 
capacities now almost, perhaps altogether dormant, 
indicating a vastly higher form as in reserve—a 
bodily form that shall not be a substitute for that 
we now possess, but the rather an elevation and 
a transfiguration of it to meet the new conditions 
of a new economy of existence. 

The effect of these manifestations of Christ’s 
bodily presence is to be carefully noted. The dis- 
ciples are singularly wrought upon in their own 
bodies. In the case of those on the mount of 
transfiguration, happily for us in our discussion, 
Luke gives us the psychological phenomena. He 
describes them as heavy with sleep in body, and 
yet as keenly awake mentally and morally during 
the whole scene. They are not thrown into any 
somnambulistic state in which they see the things 
they describe. On the contrary, they are trans- 


1The translation proposed by the American revisers of the 
phrase in 1 Cor. xv. Whether the distinction between ‘‘ the soul” 
and ‘‘the spirit,” on which some are insisting so strongly, is to be 
understood as existing in fact or only in usage, need not be here 
discussed, since it has no bearing upon the views above presented. 
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ported into a higher sphere where bodily and men- 
tal and moral faculties are exalted beyond their 
normal activity. They are wrought up in their 
whole being as were the seers of the prophetic 
time when ‘‘the powers of the world to come” 
were on them; somewhat, it may be, as Paul was 
moved upon when he was morally exalted ‘‘ to the 
third heaven.’’ In neither case is there the com- 
plete loss of bodily function or intellectual exer- 
cise. But the moral faculties are so sublimated 
as to lift all the rest of the man into a use of his 
whole being in a most suggestive way. Intellect- 
ual faculties were accelerated in their activity, and 
their bodily senses share in this uplifting of their 
entire nature. Apart from this moral elevation, 
and that which it carried with it, they might not 
have been able to see the glory of the Lord’s per- 
son which they describe so fully. Their vision 
sharper, they can perceive the spiritual forms 
which come to them from the heavenly world. 
And it must be also noticed that they do not— 
as would have been the case if they had been 
merely somnambulists—fall into the usual error of 
the East, which had also invaded Judaism, as to 
the general and impersonal nature of the other 
life. It had been held, and even to-day it is held 
by the great thinkers of the East, that the indi- 
vidual life rose from some vast mass of soul ma- 
terial, as a bubble rises on the flowing wave; and 
that as the bubble bursts and the thin filament of 
water which formed its circumference returns to 
the smoothly flowing surface on which it floated, 
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so man at death falls back into the stream whence 
his personality arose. Men had dreamed of im- 
mortality of soul, but had not held to the immor- 
tality of each soul, ¢.e., of separate and individual 
being after death. The belief appears in various © 
modifications through the ages, and reasserts itself 
to-day in thin disguise in not a little of our philo- 
sophical poetry. A sort of ‘‘protoplasm’’ of soul- 
substance is Imagined, from which we individually 
rose and back into which we fall. But when these 
disciples are enwrapped in the glory of Tabor, 
their quickened faculties, sharing in the exaltation 
of soul, see sharply and give exact report. They 
find no general impersonal immortality into which 

~all being is resolved. On the contrary, in the ele- 
vation of their bodily vision, they are able to dis- 
cern Moses and Elias. Moses is still Moses though 
he has been a thousand years in heaven ; and Elias 
is still Elias after the roll of the separating cen- 
turies. Personality is not lost, individuality is not 
absorbed. 

Moreover, the hearing of these men, as well as 
their vision, is so exalted as to suggest the inquiry 
whether senses of finer perception may not be dor- 
mant beneath these coarser ones that we use in our 
common life. These men listen to the voices and 
understand the very words of their heavenly visit- 
ants. And if these two senses can be so exalted 
into a very singular exercise, is not more involved ? 
Why the sight and the hearing only? Is there 
not a hint, a prophecy even, that as our physical 
senses are to-day fitted to the environment of phys- 

Ax 
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ical objects, so beneath them there may be corre- 
sponding capacities waiting to be called into use in 
the to-morrow of eternity? The coarser and more 
clumsy sense which we use now in our common 
life, may be merely the rudimentary form of an or- 
ganism which, in its maturity of development, 
shall be of exquisitely fine perception, and its 
range may be as broad as its action is exact. These 
senses are not the finality in bodily perfection, but 
only the starting-point in a process of adaptations, 
each an advance upon the other. The sculptor has 
his rough model in coarse clay, which is not with- 
out its worth ; but its chief value consists in it as 
a part of the process which culminates in the care- 
fully-cut marble. The artist, in his successive 
steps, may be working not only for himself; he 
has about him eager students to whom he is the 
teacher of his own methods. 

So, too, when Paul tells the story of his conversion, 
claiming to ‘‘have seen Jesus Christ our Lord,”’ 
he does not forget to notice the effect upon his own 
body. He is overpowered, so that physical strength 
fails him, and he falls to the earth. Exactly as in 
the case on the mount, the mental and moral exalt- 
ation brings about a peculiar sharpness of the 
bodily sense. In place of the ordinary, extraordi- 
nary activity is to be noted. Others heard the 
sound. He hears no mere sound, but a distinct 
voice. He detects the words. He knows the very 
speaker. He sees, for a moment before he is 
blinded by the glory, the very face and form of 
the Lord. All this while there is going on in his 
soul a corresponding work. But in this connec- 
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tion it is these bodily phenomena that we are to 
notice. And this elevation of his moral nature, 
attended with a wonderful elevation of his bodily 
senses, is an indication of the possibilities that be- 
long to the human body amid other conditions when 
He who adapted its organism to its present sur- 
roundings, shall readapt them to the purposes of 
a new existence. 

And the same bodily exaltation is to be traced 
in the writer of the Apocalypse. John’s opening 
chapter gives us the key to the whole method of 
the revelation to him. It was not a vision of the 
night. He stood in broad daylight on the ‘‘ Lord’s 
day.’’ He experiences no trance, no somnambulis- 
tic condition. The effect of the revelation of the 
Lord’s glorified body upon him is such that, just 
as in the mount of transfiguration, heaven is opened 
and his senses so sublimated that he can come into 
the range of a higher sphere of things. He uses 
the first person continually. He describes what 
came to his elevated vision. His formula is, ‘‘ 7 
saw.’ Angelic presences are before him. He has 
no vision, for he is wide awake, and he turns here 
and there to address men then living on the earth. 
Not in imagination, but in fact, he listens to voices 
and detects words and understands them, exactly 
as he did on Tabor. He finds there confessors, 
martyrs, men that had been slain for the testimony 
of Jesus, persons who once had dwelt on the earth 
walking in white, men who had overcome and 
women undefiled ; and these are all met by John 
naturally and incidentally, their presence in heaven 
a matter of no surprise. And this intenser vision 
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and hearing seem to stand in close relation to the 
manifestation of the glorified body of the Lord. 
The light of the first chapter goes all through the 
book ; so affects the body of the apostle, that, losing 
no sense of the earthly, he has the quickened sense 
of the heavenly ; so exalts him that he comes into 
the presence of those great souls, who, as witnesses 
for God, had lived and died upon the earth. 

Our dead, then, are alive unto God. They are 
not ‘“‘the wandering shades and unsubstantial 
ghosts”’ of classic story. They exist still with 
whatsoever form they now need,’ and they are look- 
ing forward to the time when Christ ‘‘ shall fash- 
ion anew the body of our humiliation that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory.’’’ 

By these anticipations that come from the awak- 
ing of nature about us at the call of the sun, by these 
other premonitions in the awaking of the soul to 
its spiritual life, by these prophecies of the bap- 
tismal hour, these outlooks from Tabor and Pat- 
mos, these foregleams of the glory to be revealed 
—by them all, Iam inwardly comforted, and I go 
away from my hill-top with one lingering look at 
the stone which says on it—‘‘ Twelve happy years 
on earth ; happy forever in heaven.”’ 


1 «The human spirit in its intermediate state is not without its 
organization. But as the old seed of wheat appears first in its new 
and perfect form when it has undergone the process of renovation 
(retaining also an organization in its intermediate state, in its chang- 
ing form of a germ, a tender blade, a stalk), thus also will the dead 
not come forth to their perfect state till the morning of the resur- 
rection” (‘‘ Resurrection,” J. P. Lange). 

? Phil. iii. 21. Revised Version. 
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It is a fine remark of Richter that ‘‘ the grave is 
the green mountain-top of a far, new world.’’ 

From this ‘‘mountain-top’’ there is the vision of 
avery broad horizon. We look backward, and 
forward, and on eitherside. Looking back beyond. 
human history, we see a world fresh, pure, lovely, 
with the benediction of God resting upon it—the 
ideal world as it must have been in God’s mind. 
No mark or scar of evil rests on this ‘‘ far, new 
world”’ of the divine conception. It is to be made 
up from material created unknown ages before, 
from ‘‘the general essence of nature,’’* from that 
‘‘universal substratum which we may regard as 
anterior to any special form of organism’’; of that 
essential and original substance,’ capable, it may be, 
of assuming combinations and forms according as 
needed in any sphere of creation. This original 


1 Sir W. Thompson, as quoted by Balfour Stewart, holds ‘‘ that 
the primal atoms of the visible universe were produced in a pre- 
existing fluid.” 

2 oro.yeia—‘‘ The elemental principle out of which all things are 
made.” See note in Lange on 2d Pet. iii. 10. 
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sinless world, though it is no actual world to us, is 
one which must have existed, typically, in the 
divine mind. And this sinless world, made of 
finest material, would have been, so far as we can 
judge, an immortal world for men of immortal 
body. It is all too true that no one of all our race 
has ever looked wpon this perfect world for these 
perfectly constituted men. The nearest approach 
to it was that Eden, where, amid the surrounding 
desolations, the fruit of anticipated transgression, 
God kept off, for a little time and within narrow 
limits, the impending curse, that he might give to 
man a hint—it can be only a hint—of that ideal 
world ever in his mind, which would have been the 
real world for us, but for the intervention of the 
saddest of all facts, the fact of sin. Now, through 
the rifts of the ruin we must look carefully to find, 
if we can, the hints of the divine plan. The traveller 
in Greece stands amid the débris of former temples. 
Here there meets his eye a carved capital now 
thrown to the ground; while near by is a majestic 
column fallen across its fellows also prostrate upon 
the earth. But enough is left to testify to the 
former beauty and grandeur of the structure; 
enough so that we can restore, ideally, with more 
or less of success, the edifice as it was In its palmy 
days. This old temple of our material earth shows 
everywhere the traces of its former gorgeousness and 
grandeur. Everywhere we see the most careful 
proportions, the utmost exactness of mathematical 
calculation ; everywhere the curve of beauty; every- 
where combinations wonderful, products astonish- 
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ing, and all arranged under laws most comprehen- 
sive and beneficent. And yet all the actual nature 
we ever saw has been seen only at a great disad- 
vantage. After a terrible conflagration, I stood, 
with a master-mechanic, among the ruins, while he 
pointed out in bent rods, and warped wheels, and 
broken cogs, the parts of a machine on which he 
had expended the thought of a lifetime. As he 
explained part after part, I could dimly see his 
idea, and in my poor way reconstruct for myself 
his splendid design. Whatif the true world, the 
real world, the world uncursed, lies within the 
present world in God’s apprehension of it, while 
the material earth that we see is a world which 
drew about itself coarser and damaged material, 
and warped and perishable forms, to set forth the 
anticipatory curse of sin? For God not to have 
prepared the present form of the material world, 
and, equally, the present form of man’s material 
body, in anticipation of the sin to be committed, 
would be unlike all his usual wisdom. The world 
must be made to show forth, by hint at least, the 
original plan; but it is none the less needful 
that it should show forth the present degrada- 
tion. It isGod’s world, but God’s world scorched, 
and warped, and broken, and blackened, and its 
original plan readapted, alike in coarser material 
and in baser forms for the sinning race. Says 
Horace Bushnell: ‘‘If God’s whole plan respects 
the fact of sin before the fact, the scheme of nature 
was none the less real or perfect. The whole soli- 
darity of being in creation, physical and spiritual, 
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is necessarily penetrated by sin and configured to 
it. The true cosmos, in the highest and most per- 
fectly ideal sense of that term, does not exist. An 
all-comprehensive state of unnature is the conse- 
quence of sin.”’’ Asa part of the penalty of sin, 
God said to Adam, ‘‘Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake.’? Men have asked, almost in derision, How 
could the earth, not a moral and responsible agent, 
receive a curse for man’s sin? But one thing is 
clear. Something has happened to the earth. It 
is no such world as we should have expected from 
the hands of God for the abode of a pure and happy 
race. Nor hasitever been. For, as far back as we 
can go in the old geological ages, there are the 
same marks of evil. The curse is as ancient as the 
oldest ‘‘ Testament of the rocks.’’ The more prom- 
inent results of sin were held off from the narrow 
Eden garden. But this ideal world has never been 
seen by mortal eye; for God had in mind, when he 
assembled the substance and established the forms 
which nature now exhibits, the fact and the conse- 
quence of the primal sin, and adapted the present 
economy of the world to man, the sinner. A per- 
fect soul in an imperfect world, and, equally, an 
imperfect soul in a perfect, would be utterly out of 
place. It is not poetry, but the plain prose of a 
very sad fact, that the ordering of this world, not 
only as to substance, but as to its adaptations, is a 
widely different thing from what it would have 
been had man not sinned. For sin is revolutionary. 


1 « Nature and the Supernatural,” pages 215 and 219. 
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It is a terribly transforming power, and one having 
broadest relations to all it touches. It is not sins, 
but sin itself that is so far-reaching in its potency. 
It is a temper of soul; a disease of the central 
life; a virus that poisons all the system which 
absorbs it. It is not the doing of a wrong thing 
so much as the being wrong morally toward 
God and man. It is no stain on the whiteness 
of an otherwise perfect statue, but a flaw in 
material. It is an immense force for disturbance, 
acting with increasing disaster, through ever-widen- 
ing circles, touching all things on every shore be- 
tween both poles. And for the earth itself to be 
unchanged by such a calamity as sin, would be so 
strange as to be incredible; and if the Bible did 
not say it, nature would declare the fact that the 
earth was under curse for man’s sake. All about 
us are objects of deformity in physical nature as a 
whole, and in man’s body, especially, as a part of 
nature. There is no one body perfect in form or 
beauty ; no such thing known as absolute health ; 
no one without the seeds of some ailment which 
threatens life. All things are soiled and marred, 
and ‘‘children have it for a play to fetch a perfect 
leaf.’? Even the fairest flowers grow out of dis- 
gusting rottenness. And man finds himself half 
repelled from himself in body and in soul. ‘‘ We 
have distempers, disproportions, distortions, dis- 
orders, disarrangements, answering all to the dis- 
location of our inward harmony and revealing our 
sin.” And this is just what we should expect ; 
for the world is so linked to man that, like man, 
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its main purposes are not physical, but moral. 
God’s final end in things as in men is spiritual. 
And the moral use of things physical in the way 
of remembrances and anticipations, makes all our 
existence amid such surroundings to be disciplin- 
ary and preparatory and prophetic. The world 
bears witness not only to God’s nature, but to man’s 
as well. And it is no fancy, but veritable fact, that 
‘‘the whole creation groaneth’’; that ‘‘the crea- 
ture was subjected to vanity not of its own will,’ 
but by reason of him who subjected it.’’ The natu- 
ral development of a holy creation—holy in the 
sense of a creation that could best have ministered 
to a holy soul—has been thwarted and checked, 
brought under the bondage of a lower and coarser 
order of things. An element of disease, decay, and 
death has entered. The free nature is restrained 
in a grievous bondage. It has been ‘‘ subjected to 
vanity’; t. e., to the law of the perishable, the 
transient; to that which has only a mere show of 
the reality. And the whole creation, rational and 
irrational, needing and capable of redemption, is 
now in this condition, save so far as the redemp- 
tion of Christ has actually taken effect upon the 
souls of believers. Beneath all we see is the real 
world, imprisoned, undeveloped, which can not yet 
be manifested. The lordship which belongs of 
right to the true and the real and the permanent 
is overborne for the time, and is subjected to the 
lower and evanescent ; the inferior form of matter 


1 Rom. viii. 18-28. Revised Version. 
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lording it over the superior. It would seem that 
nature has a certain elasticity and pliability by 
which on the one hand it can be subjected, and on 
the other glorified ; and in the case of the earth it 
is actually brought under bondage, in the permis- 
sion of God, for a limited time. This has been 
done, not because of anything in nature itself, or, 
in Paul’s words, ‘‘not of its own will.’’’ This has 
come through the first Adam, even as deliverance 
is to come through the second Adam. Meanwhile 
there isan uprising, an outburst, a kind of constant 
protest against this bondage. So, too, with the 
groaning of nature there is also a sort of con- 
sciousness that deliverance will come. If, with 
the Revised Version, we connect the phrase ‘‘in 
hope’’ with the next clause, and read: ‘‘in hope 
that creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption,’’ we get the glowing thought 
of the apostle as he surveys the past, the present, 
and the future of the totality of all created things. 
Says Godet: ‘‘This hope is attributed to nature 
herself ; she possesses in the feeling of her unmer- 
ited suffering a sort of presentiment of her future 
deliverance.’’ And Paul’s words ‘‘we know”’ are 
to be carefully noticed. They voice the broad ex- 
pectation of Christian souls. Such souls, some- 
how, with or without the logical consciousness, 
are ever connecting the restoration of the lost love 
in their souls with ‘‘the restoration of all things ”’ 
in nature. From their own souls the curse has 


1 Revised Version. 
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been removed, the tyrant dethroned, and though 
the whole work of sanctification is not completed, 
it has been so thoroughly commenced as to give 
the strongest assurance of final success. They do, 


therefore, look about them. Instinctively they ~ | 


recognize the connecting link between man and 
the earth. . In their thought and feeling, they nat- 
urally and inevitably unite the one with the other 
deliverance. Neither is yet completed. Hence 
‘*‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together [with us]’ until now. And not only so, 
but ourselves also which have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we groan within ourselves waiting for 
our adoption,’’ 7z. e., the time when God makes it 
publicly manifest, ‘‘to wit, the redemption of our 
body.’ Itis God’s purpose that at our bodily res- 
urrection there shall be ‘‘ the manifestation of the 
sons of God.’? Then ‘‘the creation’’—not as com- 
prising angels or demons, unregenerate or even re- 
generate souls, but, as Paul here uses the word, 
comprising the totality of created things belong- 
ing to the earth and affected by man’s sin,—‘‘ the 
creation shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God.’’* Looking upon this same great 
emancipation as already begun, John says, ‘‘ And 
there shall be no more curse.’’ And Peter adds, 
‘‘we according to his promise* look for new heay- 
ens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 


1 Revised Version, Rom. viii. 82. The words in brackets are 
printed in the margin. 
2 Revised Version, Rom. viii. 21. 8 Is. Ixv. 17, and Ixvi. 22. 
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ness.”” We are also told that ‘‘ the heavens that 
are now, and the earth have been stored up for 
fire.”’* And this change in the earth’s substance, its 
perishable portion burned out as dross from gold, 
shall come about very suddenly. ‘‘ But the day 
of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise and the elements shall be dissolved with fer- 
vent heat, and the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up.’’* By the ‘‘ heavens 
passing away ’’ismeant, according to the usual mode 
of Jewish speech, ‘‘these atmospheric heavens ; 
not the heavenly bodies in themselves, but as ob- 
jects visible to us only in the atmosphere which 
surrounds our own planet.’’ Nor must we take 
the word ‘‘elements’’ in any merely chemical 
sense. Chemical nomenclature has indeed been 
striving to embody its conviction that all things 
about us ‘‘bear the stamp of a manufactured arti- 
cle.’ But Peter’s word, being theological, passes 
back out of the sight of those who ‘‘ insist that the 
scientific has to do only with phenomena that touch 
the senses.’’ We go back to a remoter time, to 
forms of matter that ‘‘do not appear,’’ because un- 
suited to the present lower and cramped and per- 
ishable development made necessary by the pres- 
ence of sin. Peter may have had in mind the 
earlier verses of Genesis.° The reference may be 


12 Pet. iii. 6, 7. 2 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

8 When Moses, in the first chapter of Genesis, speaks of the crea- 
tion of matter, he uses one word ; and when he describes the earth 
as fitted up for man’s abode out of this originally created substance, 
he uses another word. See Conant on Gen. i. 1-13. 
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to ‘‘that substance out of which God made the 
earth.”? That thoughtful work, ‘‘The Unseen 
Universe,”’ insists ‘‘ that in all correct thinking we 
must make and keep always before us the sharp 
distinction between the physical universe and the 
material universe ; since the physical may be the 
least important part of the material substance.”’ 
We know that the matter of the world is capable 
of vast changes. But do we know the limit of pos- 
sible transformations? What if, when the final 
fires pass over the earth, its elemental substance is” 
to be affected by deeper agencies, of which the 
burning of the world is but an outward type? 
What if, while the physical passes away in its pres- 
ent form, all of it that can be made to subserve the 
new conditions is to be reassembled and united 
with that material which God has prepared for the 
composition of the ‘‘new earth’’?? This ‘‘new 
earth’? with its ‘‘new heavens,” 7. e., its fit envi- 
ronment, must be constituted of some material. 
And who shall say that in the creation of the origi- 
nal material of the universe there was not prepara- 
tion for the time when the newly organized world, 
with peculiar adaptation for a redeemed race,’ 
should emerge, and should gather about itself all 
elements belonging to our old earth which are ca- 
pable of being conserved? And thus we shall find 


1 «Tf such results (as Babbage’s calculating machine) can be de- 
signed and foreseen by a human artist, surely it is within the ca- 
pacity of the Divine Artist to provide for similar changes in the 
law of the mechanism of the atom or the construction of the heav- 
ens.”’—Prof. JOVANS. 
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the conditions of the promise of a ‘‘ new earth’”’ 
exactly fulfilled. For it would be an ‘‘earth,’”’ a 
real and material world; and at the same time, a 
‘““new’’ earth, an earth organized for new pur- 
poses, and made capable of affording new develop- 
ment to man in higher stages of his immortal pro- 
gress. This ‘‘newearth”’ isto be no phantom world. 
If there be any reality, it is righteousness ; and if 
there be any righteousness, it is the doing of right 
acts amid surroundings that are none the less ma- 
terial because fitted to the holy abode of men who, 
while spiritually-minded, wear also the spiritual 
body. 

Nor are there wanting the clear indications that 
a catastrophe—a, catastrophe only in the lower and 
physical sense—is approaching. Mathematicians 
have it for a question how long the present condi- 
tions of the expenditure of force canendure. ‘‘The 
visible universe,’’ says Balfour Stewart, ‘‘ most cer- 
tainly in transforming energy and probably in mat- 
ter, must come to an end.’’ Burned over repeatedly 
in former geological ages, it evidently hastens to 
another burning that shall involve all the tremend- 
ous interests that stand connected with the history 
of mankind. Previous convulsions evidently were 
a preparation for man’s first appearance. The 
coming convulsion, it may be assumed, will have 
reference to man in some way, as all the others have 
done. That which in a lower and merely scientific 
view is calamitous, may be looked upon in our 
purified Christian vision as an advancing step in 
the process which always hitherto has united the 
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earth and man. Our present mundane economy in 
passing away is only passing on and up into a 
superior economy. If we may not define too 
closely what is before the earth as we stand on the 
threshold of vast changes, this we may well believe, 
that the coming change will eliminate from the 
globe that element of transitoriness—or, as* Paul 
calls it, ‘‘vanity’’—which came into it through 
need of its adaptation to man’s foreseen sin. It 
will then become the world of the permanent, the 
inheritance that ‘‘fadeth not away.’’ Perhaps 
there are even now some qualities in this material 
earth of ours which do not need to vanish in the 
last penal fires. It may be that were we able to 
recognize the invisible universe’ which enswathes 
and permeates that portion of the universe which 
our present senses discern, we should get clearer 
conceptions than now are possible of the properties 
of matter, and so obtain hints as to the future 
home of the redeemed race. Our words which in- 
dicate knowledge are mostly negative words. They 
stand, mainly, for what we do not know. Whatif 
the things which we describe by these negative 
words have also a positiveside? Certainly we are 
always on the edge of forms of knowledge concern- 
ing the physical universe that we do not quite 


1 «The visible universe has been developed out of the invisible. 
The visible system is only a small part of the universe, and there 
must be also an invisible order of things which will remain and 
possess energy when the present system has passed away. The 
energy of the present system is derived from the invisible universe.” 
—The Unseen Universe. 
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_reach. They just elude our shut hands when we 
would grasp these unknown factors. The vast dis- 
coveries in physics within these last centuries have 
obliged us to broaden immeasurably our idea of 
matter. The old definitions are too narrow for the 
facts. Matter has forms of which we did not 
dream, and qualities far beyond what we had 
imagined. The distribution of physical objects into 
the threefold form of solid, gaseous, and liquid is 
now clumsy. There are forces which are facts in 
physics. There are modes of existence in the 
material universe which to many have a strange 
approach and a singular likeness to things spiritual 
rather than to things physical. 

Many plain people always think of the invisible 
as belonging to a realm outside of the material 
system. They can hardly understand that the 
smoke and gases, and small ash which remain after 
the fire, are only other forms of that which as wood 
was laid on the grate; that the same substance 
visible in one form is invisible in another ; that cer- 
tain fluids have only to be shaken to fall instantly 
into solid crystals. And even the chemist himself 
is amazed and delighted at the transformation by 
chemical affinities into new substances, which take 
place under his very eye. The list of elements now 
known is very few; and it may be that there are 
combinations waiting to be resolved of which chem- 
istry now can have no more conception than had 
the old alchemists of our present scientific results. 
And what prophecy there is in the later discoveries 
concerning the conservation and correlation of 

5 
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forces. Surely the wisest are only children play- 
ing on the shores of a boundless ocean. <A host of 
wonderful facts and more wonderful laws, that 
will compel us to broaden all our definitions of 
universal matter, seem to be almost ready for our 
expectant gaze.‘ John Foster once declared that 
he desired to live in ‘‘an atmosphere of universal 
consciousness.”’? He felt that he was walking amid 
men and things without being fully aware of what 
was about him. Who has not felt this when out in 
summer-time amid the scenes of nature? With 
mysteries on every hand, how one has longed to 
solve them, almost hoping that nature would break 
her silence and utter the truth she seemed as eager 
to speak as man to hear. But no; the ban of silence 
is laid upon the world. And yet it gladdens our 
hearts to believe that at length the curse will be 
taken off, the long grievous ‘‘bondage”’ will ter- 
minate, and the earth be endowed with the reflected 
freedom of the sons of God. 

The tendency of our scientific thought is now 
very strong toward the belief that as the visible 
universe came out of the invisible universe, so at 
the destruction of the present order of things a 
higher form of organization will result. That a 
terrible catastrophe awaits the earth is generally 
admitted.* ‘‘If the present physical laws,’ says 


1 «Tt has dawned upon the minds of scientific men that there is 
something besides matter or stuff in the physical universe which 
has claim to recognition as an objective reality.”—Prof. Balfour 
Stewart. 

® The well-nigh universal belief of mankind has been that the 
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the author of ‘‘The Unseen Universe,”’ ‘‘ remain 
long enough in operation, there will be mighty 
catastrophes due to the crashing together of de- 
funct suns, which will form an intensely heated 
nucleus—then possibly a new and larger set of 
planets, with a proportionally larger sun, and a 
solar system on a far grander scale than at present.”’ 
But while we may accept without question the 
universal conviction of the destruction of the 
present order of the physical system to which our 
earth belongs, there are certain reasons to be 
advanced further on, in favor of the theory that 
another and higher race will not succeed man on 
the reconstructed earth.’ 

But it may be said that man’s future abode is 
described as spiritual, as heavenly, and that these 


world is to be destroyed. Aristotle is said to have taken pride in 
holding a view which he claims to be at variance with all human 
belief, viz., that the present order of things is eternal. The Chal- 
deans held to their ‘‘ Annus magnus,” or “‘ great year,” when the 
world would pass through the ordeal of fire to be once more reno- 
vated. Similar was the view of the older Egyptian philosophy. 
Hindoo belief runs in the same line. Among the Jews originated 
an impression which has profoundly affected Christendom, viz., 
that the earth would endure only for six thousand years. And 
many, perhaps most Christians, have an impression, they would 
hardly call it a belief, that as there were two thousand years before 
the flood, and two thousand more under the law, so there are two 
thousand under the Messiah. The Stoics used the very terms of 
the New Testament in describing the world after its purification by 
fire. They called it a ‘‘re8titution,” a ‘‘resurrection.” Marcus 
Aurelius calls it a ‘‘ Palingenesis””»—a ‘‘regeneration.” Cicero holds 
that man’s deeds can not be eternal, since the earth has approaching 
catastrophes. 
1 See close of chapter. 
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changes in reserve for the earth may have no rela- 
tion to his future abode. To this we say, that the 
history of this planet hitherto has always had man 
distinctly in mind. It was made for him. Ages 
before he appeared he was anticipated in every ar- 
rangement. Each lowest form of life was prophetic 
of him or of a world in process of preparation for 
his advent. He is its aim, he is the culmination of 
all its systems of mineral and vegetable and animal 
life. He partakes of all, and represents all. In 
the absence of any proof to the contrary, the fact 
that he has always been considered in every trans- 
formation the earth has undergone, looks as though 
it were his world, and as if man would be provided 
for in the great ‘‘restitution of all things,’? when 
the ideal world which is evermore in the divine 
mind shall come forth from the last penal fires. 

As to the promise of a ‘‘ spiritual world,”’ the 
phrase must be interpreted by us as one of simple 
contrast. This world is for men in a mortal body; 
that coming world will, then, be the world for men 
of immortal body. This world is for men in whom 
bodily conditions are prominent; that will be for 
men whose spirits are to have prominence. As the 
new body is to be spiritual in the sense that it is 
for the freer and easier uses of the spirit, so it is 
that the spiritual world may be thus named for its 
uses as well as for its substance. It is a world 
mainly suited to a transitory form of the body ; 
but it is constructed of material that will eternally 
subserve the purposes of the spirit. And in the 
case of the redeemed, that new spiritual world 
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will have regard to the soul as possessing the new 
principle of spiritual, 7. e., holy, life. So that in 
its highest sense the spiritual world means the 
‘‘holy’? world. Why not let Peter define the 
‘spiritual world’? as we are to know it after the 
great transformation, when he calls it the world 
‘*wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’ 

And when it is objected to this view, that the 
new abode is called ‘‘heaven,’’ let us remember 
that we are using one of the broadest of words. 
That word denotes holy elevation, the sinless state 
of those who dwell where God especially manifests 
himself. We may not limit it so as to exclude in 
its broad boundaries this renewed earth. For, puri- 
fied and ennobled, the new earth may become a 
borderland, an outlying province, of the kingdom 
of heaven. When we remember it as the earth 
where Christ was born, and where he died to re- 
deem us, who can say that when the marks and 
scars of sin are burned out of its substance, its 
perishable elements all removed, and their place 
supplied with material ‘‘imperishably fair,”’ it may 
not become a place of joyful visitation, if not of 
permanent abode ? 

Through the history of the Hebrew nation there 
ran a great expectation founded upon a great prom- 
ise. That promise, embracing all others, was the 
promise of a ‘‘rest.’’ How that rest-promise came 
with its balm to the toiling millions on the slave 
fields of Egypt, as the children of Israel built 
treasure cities for their oppressors, the ruins of 
which remain until this day! But for that promise 
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of ‘‘rest,’? hope had utterly perished, as burden 
after burden was placed on the necks of a race free 
in its instincts and noble in its lineage. The 
promise of ‘‘rest’”’ to them, then and there, had a 
physical accent, and meant largely rest from the 
erinding exactions of cruel taskmasters. Then 
came the entrance to Canaan, the rule of the Judges 
and the grand empire of Davidand Solomon. And 
now God came again with the same old rest-promise, 
in new form. It had not, then, been exhausted of 
its meaning. Its vitality was stronger, its expand- 
ing power and worth and glory were just coming 
into view. It is getting now, in these palmy days 
of Israel,-to mean more than freedom from bondage. 
It is nationality established and secured from the 
envy of hostile neighbors. It is rest in social and 
political righteousness. It even begins to take on 
a religious significance. It means the rest of man, 
both in body and soul, under the shadow of the 
Almighty. It is God’s favor in a man’s experience 
of it, as he enters into abiding covenant with the 
ever-living One. The promise had always had 
deepest religious meanings init. But the narrow 
vision of the Hebrews had limited the unlimited. 
Here and there, however, a man of Keener vision 
caught the red morning rays. It was a prophecy 
of a divine Messenger and Redeemer, who should 
bring spiritual rest to weary souls. But the chosen 
people seemed absorbed in the temporal and polit- 
ical aspects of the great cause committed to their 
charge. They knew not their time; they did not 
recognize the newer interpretation of God’s promise. 
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When the Holy Ghost said, ‘‘To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not. your hearts,’’ they did 
not receive the newer version of the old rest- 
promise. They must, therefore, go away into their 
seventy years of captivity—a captivity relieved 
only as in their oppression and distraction they re- 
called the predicted ‘‘rest.’’ But rest now meant 
permission to return to God, and so to their own 
land ; to enter heartily into his service, and so to 
rebuild their temple. They are getting an expen- 
sive tuition, and a part of the lesson they soundly 
learn. Idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, the enslave- 
ment of their fellow-men, are sins from which their 
captivity purges them. And now they wait a Mes- 
siah who shall fulfil all promise and give them 
‘‘rest.’’? Not yet have they quite reached the inner 
heart of their birthright promise. But God can 
wait no longer, and Christ must come. He must 
take up their old natural heritage in this century- 
long prediction. He shows that its shadow may be 
temporal, but its substance is spiritual. It in- 
directly touches their national life, but it directly 
and blessedly comes home to the inner spiritual 


life of all waiting souls. ‘‘Come unto me and I 
will give you vest.”’ Itis ‘‘the acceptable year of 
the Lord.’’ ‘‘The poor,’’ ¢.e., the lowly waiting 


souls that ached for inward rest, and were, prob- 
ably, among the poorer classes of Palestine, ‘‘ have 
the gospel preached to them.’? And when the 
Lord had ended his earthly life, he sent his apostles 
with the word of inspired testimony, and again the 
rest-promise appears. ‘‘ There remaineth, there- 
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fore, a ‘rest’ for the people of God,”’ ¢.e., it still 
remains true that this old promise abides in its 
unexhausted fulness. ‘‘ For if Joshua had given 
them ‘rest,’ 7. e., if the promise had only covered 
the entrance into Canaan, ‘‘then would He not af- 
terward have spoken of another day.’’ This great 
Sabbath promise, this ‘‘expectation of rest’’ that 
has sounded out along the centuries, has in reserve 
one more fulfilment. There is to be an eternal 
‘*Sabbath,’’ or ‘‘rest-time,’’ alike for man and for 
the world, beyond this present economy of unrest 
and transitoriness. The Hebrew Sabbath signalized 
man’s weekly rest from burdensome toils in field 
and shop. All labor ceased when the seventh day 
dawned upon the expectant gaze of Israel. So, too, 
the seventh-year Sabbath was an institution by 
which for twelve whole months the fields were to 
remain unsown, that worn-out nature might be re- 
stored on the hills and in the valleys of Palestine. 
And all these fruitful hints of divine arrangement 
are intended to nourish the expectation of a grand 
fulfilment of the great rest-promise for the world 
itself, and for man as alwaysits companion. ‘‘The 
all eternity shall be an endless Sabbath-keeping in 
those fields of living green beyond the river, a con- 
tinual keeping of the harvest-home of heaven ; for 
all the fruits of the earth’s toils and pains shall 
have been gathered in, and all the tears of all the 
wilderness wanderings shall be wiped away by 
God’s hand forever.’”’ 


1 «<The Sabbath of the Fields.” —Hugh Macmillan. 
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If now we turn more directly to the human body 
—that part of the physical universe which is a 
part of ourselves,—we shall see how that which 
has been presented about the new world bears 
upon that new life which awaits us beyond the res- 
urrection. A peculiar kind of enswathement would 
seem to be demanded to fit us for existence in that 
new world. 

Let it be noted that in any careful thinking, we 
are to keep in mind the very sharp distinction be- 
tween the body itself and any of its casual organs 
that adapt it to the present economy. There must 
be a basis for the human body; and this basis 
takes on present, and it may be transient, forms 
of organism suited to this mundane existence. 
‘‘The body is for the Lord; meats for the belly 
and the belly for meats; but God shall destroy 
both it and them,’’’ 7. e., the food-organ and the 
food are to perish, while ‘‘the body’ remains in 
its essence a ‘‘temple for the Lord.’? Whatever 
has a merely physical form, and ‘a merely physical 
use, and is not an essential thing to the body in 
any state, is to pass away with the present order 
of things. Paternity and maternity will cease. 
In that world ‘‘they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.’? And this, upon the principle that 
there is a transitoriness about this present state, 
a temporary adaptation of the human body to 
earthly uses, before it comes, in respect to its 
spiritual uses, to be like ‘‘ unto the angels of God.”’ 


Mt Cor. vi, 18. 
5x 
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The principle runs through all functions of the body 
that are merely mundane. But it would be an un- 
warranted assumption that these things, which 
touch only the form of manifestation, can touch 
the real essence of the body. There must be some- 
thing over and beyond these particles of matter 
that are always coming into and going out of these 
bodies of ours; something that deposits these 
bone-making particles here, and these flesh-making 
particles there; something that spins and weaves 
this wonderful warp and woof; something that 
abides under all these changes a thousandfold 
greater than the change of death; something sub- 
stantial enough to make us the same persons in 
body as we were when not a visible particle now be- 
longing to our physical frame was in it; something 
that is not, as is all we know by the senses, in a 
state of flux;—and this something is what we 
mean by ‘‘ the body.’’ About this essence gathers 
the present form of our bodies; that form being 
perishable, as befits us while dwellers on a perish- 
able earth. But is what we see of the body its all? | 
Is what you lay in the grave at the death of your 
friend, the entire body? All that is visible you 
have placed in the charge of the sepulchre. But 
there are parts always invisible, motions always 
inward and hidden, forces always escaping the 
senses. I can bring from a medical museum the 
osseous system of a human body, no one bone of 
which was visible during life. I can bring from 
the same museum, in careful anatomical prepara- 
tions, the muscular system, a system separate, per- 
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fect, complete in itself, and when we have ex- 
amined it well, I can place this muscular system 
upon the osseous system before described, making 
up two parts of one and the same body. Bring 
next the carefully prepared digestive system, also 
compiete in itself, as, colored to life, it is ready for 
our study ; and when you have noticed the fact of 
its mysterious working whereby that which was 
outside the body becomes, at an invisible point, 
part and particle of a living structure, then add 
this system to the others. Bring next, those prep- 
arations which show the nervous system, and when 
its threads of white stretching out into invis- 
ibility have been noted, add also this system to 
the others. Then add the circulatory system, its 
work done, as is some of it, down out of sight of 
any microscope, among the most delicate textures 
of the human body. All these and other systems 
that might be named are visible systems—and are 
rightly so called, because though there is at the 
last analysis an invisible working in every case, 
yet the organism is mainly a thing discernible by 
our vision. But there are phenomena, indicating 
other and invisible systems which are just as real, 
just as essential also, and even more wonderful. 
The circulation of the blood and the digestion of 
the food are not more thoroughly facts of our 
physical nature than is that animal heat, the origin 
of which is a matter on which physiologists are by 
no means agreed. Call it, as some claim, a force 
arising from other forces in the system, or call it, 
as others insist, a distinct system—as really such 
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as the digestive or the nervous,—either way it is a 
very important thing. Its action in the human 
body as it comes in flashes or ebbs and flows in 
regular tides, is very unlike that force claimed 
in physics as a ‘“‘mode of motion.’’? Nor is it the 
exact equivalent of chemical combustion, as has 
often been shown; since it is a specific quantity in 
each human body. It co-exists in some way with 
visible organisms, an invisible but very real thing, 
concerning which we know as yet but little save 
that it is a part of ourselves working by some 
method of its own. And we have another very 
real but absolutely invisible thing about our human 
bodies. We may call it the ‘‘vital force’? with 
some, or the ‘‘ vital system’? with others. It is 
the mysterious and hitherto undefined thing we 
call by the name of ‘‘life.’? Living tissue is sepa- 
rated by the broadest possible distance from dead 
tissue. And a living body has its own distinct 
and peculiar life. Life, considered as a force, is 
that thing which makes the body do what it was 
made todo. Life, considered as a system, is that 
arrangement whereby the animation is secured in 
the body which preserves it from the decay of 
death. Who shall say that this invisible force or 
system is not of the very first rank in our material 
bodies? Who shall say that the vital force or sys- 
tem is not continuous elsewhere, and in other 
forms when no more manifesting itself by visible 
tokens to our coarser senses? True, we may not 
be able to take it out, hold it up in its separate- 
ness, and visibly add it, as we have done the other 
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systems, to that osseous framework about which 
the mortal body has been constructed. . But, unto 
the body, considered as a unity of separate sys- 
tems, when you have added all the others, if this 
vitality be left out, you have dropped the one 
that makes all the others efficient. Without this 
is the body only a corpse. Now, if the seen dies, 
these unseen parts, or powers, or forces, or systems 
—call them which you will, it affects not the ar- 
gument—do not necessarily die. What if the seen 
dies for the very purpose of allowing the unseen 
its opportunity,—exactly as in a seed, all that your 
vision can discern dies, in order that the invisible 
life-germ may fructify. Whatif there be a germ 
principle or a germ particle in our present bodies 
eluding our senses, but ever more visible to God.’ 
If parts of the human body which have a very real 
existence are unseen, who shall deny that its very 
essence though unseen may be real, as it takes in 
and gives out these physical particles, tearing down 
here and building up there, and yet never losing 
the type; so that in all the flux of earthly mate- 
rial a man’s body is never anything else than a 
human body, and never anything other than his 


1'This argument from the unseen in man which we do know by 
its manifestations to have a real existence, is often and correctly 
used to prove the immortality of the soul. It is here employed, and 
with equal legitimacy, to show that this invisible life-force that ani- 
mates the body—the life-force of the body is a totally distinct thing 
from the spiritual force we call the soul—is not necessarily perish- 
able with the perishing of the body. Some persons confound two 
very different things, viz., the vital force and the soul. 
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own body; so that its preservation is really a 
series of creations, and thus in the profoundest 
sense ‘‘the body is for the Lord,’’ as a specimen 
of his care, kept through all the changes of life, 
kept through all the changes of death, because he 
has some greater revelation in store, when, in the 
fulness of time, he evolves from it a glorious spir- 
itual body like unto that of the Lord in heaven. 

The obvious conditions of the new body are, that 
while new in its adaptations, it is essentially old in 
its relations. As the coming ‘‘new earth’’ is the 
old earth made new, so the dwellers onit are ‘‘ not 
to be a new race stepping in to use it while the old 
are left to annihilation.’’? There must be a former 
history to the new earth as a former body to its in- 
habitant. The new body is related to the old body 
in which we did the work of our probation. The 
unfitness of the present visible universe for per- 
sonal immortality has frequently been pointed out.’ 
And equally manifest is the further condition, that 
the new earth and the new man should have direct 
connection with the former earth and the former 
man. ‘There are clearly these four needs: (@) that 
of a body; (0) that of a body related to the old 
body, as the new plant to the old seed; (c) that of 
a body having fitness to enswathe the renewed soul 
and serve its development; (@) that of a world fitted 
in turn for this new form of the old body. 

‘“‘The body is for the Lord.’’ Even here and 


1 See Young’s ‘‘ Lectures on Natural Philosophy,” and Hugh 
Macmillan’s ‘‘ Sabbath of the Fields.” 
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now, the body begins to be of worth, in a redeemed 
usage; and we can witness the commencement, 
under most unpropitious circumstances, of the 
divine service that by and by is to engage it in 
heaven. A body for the most part a sensuous body, 
called in the Scriptures a ‘‘natural,’’ 7. e., a phys- 
ical body, admits of considerable degrees of conse- 
cration to spiritual service. Its appetites, naturally 
unregulated and disorderly, can yet be disciplined 
and kept under some degree of tolerable subjection ; 
nay, can be even made useful in the spiritual life. 
The converted soul has sometimes found expression 
in the converted face, every feature of which has 
been enstamped with the sign-manual of the Lord. 
A new tone to the voice, as if one had been taught 
a new language, is sometimes heard. And the feet 
find new paths and the hands new work, because 
the soul has found anew love. Consecrated bodily 
life is a fact which shows that the present body, 
while deserving the name some have given it of a 
‘“sense-body,’’ has in it at least the elements out of 
which a spiritual body may in part be gathered; 
that it has capacities which stand waiting, as spring 
buds through cold and rainy days, for the full sun- 
shine that shall allow them to burst into beautiful 
flowers And these beginnings of service ‘‘for the 
Lord’’ amid most unpropitious circumstances, have 
their bearings upon the question of the kind of 
body needed beyond, and they indicate also that 
the two bodies stand in close relation. The new 
body must be rooted in these beginnings of the 
earthly body; it must be always affected by the 
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‘‘deeds done in the body” on earth; and it must 
always demand a to-morrow into which the results 
of the to-day can project themselves, ¢. ¢., an im- 
mortal body as well as an immortal soul for the 
service of the Lord. | 

Nor must it be forgotten that the soul stands im- 
perishably connected with its own past history—a 
history that is also inseparably connected with 
material objects. All the soul’s language is first 
physical, and it never ceases to be borrowed from 
the material world. Its perception of all outside 
itself is through bodily senses; and its perception 
of the world within can find no utterance save in 
words that are first words describing physical, 
and only afterward denoting mental and spiritual 
things. And all this would seem to denote that 
however high the development of the soul, there 
must be in some way a direct relation to a physical 
past, in which that development began and by 
which it is shaped. Its career commenced, and its 
association of ideas was continued, through mate- 
rial things perceived by the bodily senses—a fact 
which would seem to require a constant relation 
with the objective past. Thought has written itself 
on the brain, as layer after layer was written on the 
old palimpsest, and memory is just the taking off 
these layers from the crowded surface. In the 
Great Day, when ‘‘the books are opened,’’ it may 
be that the human brain is one page whereon, in 
imperishable characters, the history of the man is 
written out in full. These material objects about 
us incited thought, awakened moods of feeling, 
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determined sometimes our mental and moral state 
to a surprising extent, and these associations be- 
came a part of our very being. There lies before 
me while I am writing a simple paper-cutter bought 
one day on the Via Dolorosa at Jerusalem. And, 
just here and now, by a sudden flash of association, 
my visit to Palestine, in a thousand thronging in- 
cidents, comes back to me. There I gained impres- 
sions that will outlast time, since they have become 
a part of myself. Thus the whole past travels with 
us into our future life. And since our experiences 
are to be conserved, and are to bear fruitage beyond 
this life, it is plain that it must be ‘‘¢his mortal”’ 
that is to ‘‘ put on immortality,’’ and not a some- 
thing else that will come into its place. Capable 
of employment now, in some measure in the divine 
service, the body that is ‘‘for the Lord”’ is practic- 
ing itself in the rudiments of a higher education ; 
is learning to minister at the altar; is investing 
itself in the garments of a better ritual; is becom- 
ing wonted to the deeds and duties of holy living ; 
is in training for the ministrations of the upper 
sanctuary when these probationary days are ended. 

Is not the expectation warranted that, as the 
earth, according to Scripture and to Science as 
well, is tending to an ultimate glory to be gained 
only after a great catastrophe, so the human body, ~ 
after the catastrophe of death, is to have a ‘‘ resur- 
rection of life’’? In that case the old ideal of 
the earth and of man will be reached. Sin came 
in. Its entrance was taken into consideration in 
God’s plan. But the original scheme of things was 
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an ‘‘earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’? The 
creation is to be delivered from the bondage of sin, 
and the older scheme of things, which was a sinless 
world for sinless man, is to be realized. The human 
body, as a selected part of the material creation, 
obviously had some higher purpose than that to 
which we now see it devoted. Are we not, then, 
warranted in the belief that it shall be rescued from 
its degradation, and achieve, not only its original 
position, but pass on infinitely beyond it, and at- 
tain the highest destiny possible to 1t? How glow- 
ing the expectation of an apostle as he exults in 
the hope that he ‘‘may know him and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death, if by 
any means I might attain the resurrection of the 
dead.’’ 

We must notice that the new epoch is not one in 
which a new earth is prepared for another being in- 
stead of man; but it is an epoch ushering in a 7ew 
state for them both. That man is the highest of 
races hitherto inhabiting the earth, alladmit. But 
it may be urged ‘‘that as man now takes the first 
place over races hitherto dwelling on the globe, so 
another race may supersede him in place and in 
dignity at the world’s renovation ; that possibly a 
higher mental, moral, or physical creature may be 


. introduced.”’ 


The reply is at hand. Every scientific authority 
insists that the old geological preparations were 
unto an end. They look upward. They call for 
some being who combines the scattered types in a 
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single physical structure. The human form is that 
toward which all forms advance. From the first 
fish, up through the vertebrates, the prophecies in- 
crease; until at length, in man standing upright, 
we have the highest organization of the skeleton. 
There can nothing more come in the line of an up- 
right creature. ‘‘The column of organic succes- 
sion,’’ says Winchell, ‘‘iscompleteinman. He is 
(physically) the capital and completion of the grand 
column of organic existence.’’’ 

If we turn to man’s gift of reason, we find that 
he is endowed with that quality than which, as a 
mode of intelligence, there can be nothing higher 
in creation. It surmounts instinct. It admits of 
no higher kind or mode of knowing the true ina 
created being. Nor are there two kinds of the true. 
The true for man is the true for God. We are 
along the range of highest endowments when gifted 
with reason. God uses it; and man using it is in 
so farason of God. And this endowment is co- 
ordinated with indications of a rational purpose in 
the physical world—a purpose which was placed 
there to await man’s recognition through his reason 
—a purpose formerly concealed, because no former 
being was gifted with ability to recognize it. The 
writing waits no more for a higher being to inter- 
pret it. Higher degrees of reasoning powers are 
imaginable, but no higher kind of reasoning power 
is possible. Itis the same with our ideas of beauty 
and sublimity, which belong to no other creature 


1 «Sketches of Creation,” p. 377. 
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on earth. Man, in respect to these ideas, had no 
predecessor, and can have no follower, since there 
is nothing higher in kind possible as a response to 
God’s thought shown in nature. And when we re- 
call the fact that in man, at length, in the vast suc- 
cession of creatures, we have a being with a moral 
nature, who takes his place as the lord of creation, 
we can see that the perception of right brings man 
into contact with God. Here, too, manmay go high- 
erin degree. But there is no higher kind of right. 
We are at the summit of the mountain. We have 
found evidence of God’s chief working in the crea- 
tion of the only moral being who has inhabited the 
earth. As all rays of intelligence lead up to reason, 
so all preparatory impressions lead on to where a 
moral being emerges with capacity for the thought 
of God. By virtue of this moral exaltation of 
capacity, he stands Lord of creatures as well as of 
things. Behold the range of his sway! Other races 
have been limited geographically. -Man roams the 
continents and overleaps the barriers of wide oceans. 
He alone has conquest of the whole earth. For 
him are its stores of iron and coal. And while 
other creatures, which are merely animal, were 
more and more restricted as the grade rose, man 
burst forth, his sphere the widest possible for a 
creature on the planet, his empire so universal that 
he can have no creature to follow him. He ex- 
hausts all preparations. As says another, ‘‘In 
man the elevation of the spinal axis has reached its 
mathematical limit, the consummation of organic 
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exaltation is attained; and, with reference to the 
earth, he can have no successor.”’ 

The next being for the earth is not a higher 
animal. But the spiritual exaltation of man’s 
body, which is in store, will demand that the next 
change in the earth shall be a spiritual change fit- 
ting it for the spiritual man. And so, not only the 
mental and moral constitution of man and the 
highest philosophy of the material world, but the 
grand utterances of Revelation, all look to a ‘‘new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” 


Wis 
ASSUMPTIONS. 


1N carrying out the divine purpose ‘‘to make all 
things new,’’ our Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘assumed our 
human nature.’’ He was ‘‘ born of a woman, made 
under the law.’?’ But such an assumption on his 
part warrants us in certain assumptions. For, his 
act in this thing touches all the facts of our re- 
ligion, and all the doctrines of our Christian faith. 
Especially does it affect our views of the nature, 
capacity, and destiny of the human body. In the 
presence of this fact, we are warranted in assum- 
ing: 

I. That the human body is not in itself sinful. 
Jesus Christ entered the race of man not by the 
way of creation, but by the way of birth. Nor is 
there any other way of enteringit. The race-bond 
comes through birth by a human mother. If one 
ever shrinks from the story of the nativity on the 
ground that it seems derogatory to the character of 
our Lord that he was born, or, if he has quailed at 
the sceptic’s sneer about the child that had a 
mother but no earthly father, let him stop and ask 


himself how better the problem could have been 
(118) 
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met. Given a divine being to come into our race 
who is to be God and yet man, one in conscious- 
ness, but two in nature—and is there any better, 
or, indeed, any other way of solving that problem 
than the way given at Bethlehem, when Jesus 
Christ was born? He is one of us, coming regularly 
into the race by the way of birth. And it may be 
that the particulars are given with such minuteness 
in order to meet the prospective error of the early 
Christian centuries in respect to his body. For, 
older than the Christian gnosticism, was that of 
the heathen world, which insisted that the body, 
by virtue of its very essence, was impure, was 
necessarily evil. And the earliest heresy of the 
Christian Church came from an attempt to soften 
these facts, in order to make religion more palat- 
able to prevalent unbelief. It was held that our 
Lord never had possessed a real, but only a phantom 
body ; that he was not flesh and blood, but only its 
semblance. But there it was in the record, stand- 
ing out in opposition to all these speculations: the 
fact of a human mother giving birth to a human 
child; and this was so carefully and elaborately 
given on the sacred page, that denial was impos- 
sible. If Jesus Christ, the only holy one of the 
race, came to be one of us by natural birth, and so 
possessed a veritable human body like our own, 
then there is no intrinsic evil about the human 
body, and it is not in its essence a vile thing.’ Its 


1 The unfortunate rendering ‘‘our vile body” in Phil. iii. 12, is 
corrected in the Revised Version, where we have ‘“‘ the body of our 
humiliation.” 
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substance is not satanic, nor are its capacities nec- 
essarily to be used always in wrong ways. And 
though for the race, as a whole, the sinful soul has 
so defiled the body that we all have sentence of 
death in ourselves, yet the body is capable of re- 
demption, since it is not, in its original constitution, 
a depraved thing. It can be rescued. It is salv- 
able from sin and from its baleful effects. As the 
soul, now depraved, was not originally and is not 
necessarily sinful, but is capable of being regener- 
ated and brought into heaven, so it would seem 
that the body is not evil in its essence, but is the 
rather capable of redemption. 

Nor should any careful student of God’s Word 
confound the term ‘‘ the body ’’ with the term ‘‘ the 
flesh.’? The latter is used figuratively, to denote 
our unregenerate nature. It means not distinct- 
ively the sensual. It is not a word to denote coarse 
bodily lust. But it means the lower, natural, un- 
regenerate use of our bodily, mental, and spiritual 
faculties, before they are wrought upon by the 
Holy Spirit. It is the term that denotes ‘‘the 
supremacy of our carnal nature, and is uniformly 
spoken of in the Scriptures as an unholy and hate- 
ful thing, and is regarded as the cause of all the 
moral failures and intellectual weaknesses of man- 
kind.’’ By keeping well in mind this distinction, 
we shall see that the body, as such, is not a thing 
to be blamed and tortured and torn, that thereby 
one may make atonement for the sins of the soul. 
It is not the body, but the carnal or unregenerate 
nature, the old sinning self, that is to be crucified. 
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The body is not to be pampered on the one hand 
or to be abused on the other. It was intended for 
no ignoble use, and is not to be scourged by the 
fanatic in his devotions as if it were an accursed 
thing, nor despised by the philosopher in his 
studies as if it were worthless as compared with 
the mind, nor neglected by the Christian as if its 
interests while one lives were unworthy of care 
beside those of the immortal soul, and its destiny, 
when laid in the grave, a matter of no further con- 
cern. 

II. We are warranted also in assuming that 
the human body is not in its essence a degraded 
thing. We should all as men shink from assum- 
ing the nature of a lower animal. To take a bes- 
tial form is the depth of degradation and disgrace. 
The Scriptures represent our Lord as humbling, 
but not as degrading himself by taking our human 
nature and our bodily form. The human body, in 
every blood disc that courses through its veins, is a 
separate thing from every other form of animal 
life. It is redeemed also from any degradation by 
being adapted to the use of a moral and responsi- 
ble nature; the body and the soul being the two 
parts of the one man. The humiliation is not a 
degradation in the case of our Lord, only because 
of these facts, that the present organization of 
the body is neither the ideal one in the mind of 
God, nor yet the perfected one, as it will be in 
man’s heavenly home. God never loses types. 
There may be intervening circumstances to be con- 
sidered and met, but the type is sacredly preserved. 

6 
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In all the old geological eras, with all their vast 
changes, the same great and well-marked forms 
appear. There is never any crossing of the lines. 
When great convulsions sweeping off the great 
mass of then existing races have occurred, and the 
world has been restocked,—whether by the sur- 


vival of a few individuals of a species who have | 


outlived the convulsion, or by a wholly new crea- 
tion of God,—the original type has never been 
changed. It is the same with the human body. 
Though sadly injured by the pervasive fact of sin, 
and so drawing about itself now and here these 
perishable materials, it is, ideally in the mind of 
God, a grand and glorious work of his. The type 
is necessarily obscured by these disastrous circum- 
stances, but it is not lost. The present form of the 
bodily organization is that of a ‘‘natural body,”’ 
but another form of the same body is called also 
the ‘‘spiritual body.’ Through the rifts of the 
present ruin there shine out the rays of the old 
glory, and when the beams fall full on many a 
beautiful thing on earth, we get a prophecy of the 
uncursed world that is yet to be the home of men 
suited alike in body and soul to its surpassing ex- 
cellence. Everywhere now the trail of the serpent 
can be seen on the flowers ; but how beautiful, not- 
withstanding, is the world in the flush of its sp:ing 
and its summer glories! Our Lord Jesus Christ 
could take the human body and dwell upon man’s 
earth with no degradation. He humbled himself, 
but he did upon our planet and in the enswathe- 
ment of body such a work that in view of it ‘‘God 
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hath highly exalted him.”? He does nothing really 
derogatory to himself, descends to nothing base, 
nor degrades his own nature when he assumes our 
human body. For we are to remember the grand 
type of man as dimly hinted in Eden, and as 
directly declared in revelation when it promises 
not only restoration, but the added glory of adop- 
tion. 

It is strange that the remnants of this old Gnos- 
ticism should linger in the world and in the church, 
in these ages of clearer thought. It may not be 
held that the body is exactly sinful in itself; but 
it is thought to be a thing of such infirmity that it 
is ignoble, and almost or altogether worthless. 
The mortuary poetry of the time, found in our 
newspapers and magazines, and even in our hymn 
books, retains the same weak sentimentality. The 
poor body is represented as dropping off and re- 
leasing the higher soul, which, because it alone is 
of any worth, flies away a liberated angel. And 
so permeated are some really good men with these 
unscriptural notions that they are willing to let 
the body lie forever in the grave, content with a 
partial salvation in which only the soul shall 
gain heaven. 

Ill. Weare entitled to assume, further, that the 
possession of a human body, so far from a degrada- 
tion, is an honor conferred on man. Our Lord en- 
dorses the work that the Maker called good by 
taking upon himself not an angelic, but a human 
form. He is the first of all teachers to call the 
body God’s temple. The most daring of all com- 
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parisons to the Hebrew mind, it is ventured on by 
Paul only after its endorsement by his Lord. And 
that word temple, from the Latin ‘‘templum,”’ 
could only be used advisedly, with full knowledge 
of what it signified. It means ‘‘a portion cut off.” 
When the Augur would watch the flight of the 
birds, or the Astrologer the passage of the stars, 
first of all he cut off a space from the sky that he 
might study the staras it came and went, or the bird 
as it darted through the selected portion. That 
portion was the ‘‘templum.’’ The idea of the word 
was less that of devotion to a purpose, and more 
that of separation unto a sacred use. So there is 
a part of this material universe separated in use by 
eternal ordination to be ‘‘the temple of God.” It 
is a structure not only made with amazing skill, 
not only the chief work of God, not only the high- 
est thing in the material universe in its destination, 
but it was selected before the foundation of the 
world to be the form taken, on the earth and in the 
skies, by the Incarnate Son of God, the express 
image of the Divine Person. In the rapture of the 
Psalmist he cries out, ‘‘ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?’’? Nor are the words those of de- 
preciation, as if the Psalmist were wondering that 
God so high cared for man so low. His thought 
is just the opposite. He is praising man. He is 
exalting him as creation’s head and God’s child. 
He insists that God has ‘‘crowned him with glory 
and honor.’? He has in mind man, not as we 
actually see him, not man the sinner, but man as 
he is ideally ; man as he was shown to be by the 
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specimen Man of the race. For Jesus Christ was 
not simply a man; he was the man; nay, he was 
manhood itself in God’s exhibition of it before the 
eyes of the race. Flesh and blood had already an 
existence when the Lord took it, exactly as the old 
‘‘templum’’ was a part of the sky before the Augur 
set up his rods of division. There was a part of 
earthly material, itself dust, like other dust; but it 
was divinely set apart for man’s body. It was 
separated unto a higher use. That use was made 
visible to men when Christ came, and lived, and 
died, and rose, and so in his resurrection body filled 
out all the lines of aman. ‘‘The body is for the 
Lord.”’ It craved a glorified Christ to fulfil its 
ideal of manhood, just as the soul craves a divine 
Christ to fulfil its ideal of a Saviour. For it is less 
in kind of body and more in use of it that man is 
separated from surrounding nature. When short- 
eyed science would see him as an animal, she is 
right in her very narrow sphere. He is, in her 
view, classed with the mammals. . His animal name 
is ‘‘homo.’’ Those, on the other hand, who will 
not think further than they can help it about man’s 
body as having an animal classification, lest they 
should somehow dishonor him, are too far-sighted 
to be fair-sighted. He is ‘‘templum,’’ 7. ¢., set 
apart, occupying a place accorded in God’s plan to 
no other being; organized for a peculiar service 
here and hereafter ; his body capable of associations 
singularly intimate with a rational and moral soul, 
and standing now in one set of robes as it ministers, 
like the Hebrew High-Priest, in the outer sanctuary, 
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but to go on, in the greater and grander worship, 
even into the ‘‘ Holiest of all.”’ . 

With the religion that has only depreciation and 
discredit for the body, an intelligent Christian can 
not sympathize. The human body is consecrated 
forevermore, since our Lord took it as the only fit 
garb in which to illustrate his redemptive idea. It 
is ennobled now very visibly for all men. They can 
see now what God meant by introducing into crea- 
tion a being so ‘‘ wonderfully made.’’ It is plain, 
since Jesus Christ took the human body, why in- 
spiration, in the earlier chapters of the Genesis, 
dwells so carefully on the formation of man’s mate- 
rial body. And so the true body in the true cosmos, 
the cosmos that was to be before sin compelled a 
recognition in our present creation, had its only ex- 
istence in the risen body of our Lord. The true 
‘“‘templum’’ is a perfected body reached through 
a resurrection. 

The present body, alike in form and use, is con- 
figured and adapted to the present world. Itisa 
thing temporarily dishonored and defiled not by 
anything in itself. The old altar is there, but it is 
battered and chipped, and the divinely given altar- 
fire has ceased to burn. Where once stood robed 
priests in a worship ordained.of heaven, there is 
desolation, and even traces of impious and intended 
defilement ; and where prayer was heard, there is 
now a Silence that makes the heart ache. And it 
is sometimes as though one could almost listen to 
the retreating footsteps of the divinity who has just 
sorrowfully departed from his own fane, and who 
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waits an invitation to return. We were certainly 
made for something better than we are. The tem- 
ple means an indwelling divinity who hallows all 
the structure. ‘‘ The body is for the Lord.’’? Be- 
fore he chose Moriah’s summit and said of it, 
‘‘Here will I dwell, for I have desired it,’’ he 
selected man to be the true ‘‘temple of the Holy 
Ghost.’? And in all the mischiefs wrought by sin, 
the divine ideal has not been forgotten. The plan 
can still be traced and its primitive beauty be 
discerned, though the building be now so imper- 
fect. It was of the Lord in its design, and by 
the Lord it shall be completed. The present bodily 
dispensation is ‘‘a shadow of good things to come.’’ 
For nothing could be more unlike all we know else- 
where of the structures of the great Architect than 
that the temple he has so elaborated should serve 
only the poor purpose of a brief mortal life. The 
grandest temple ever reared on this earth, let us 
believe that the human body, when animated again 
by that resurrection-spirit which dwells in every 
renewed soul, shall be not only redeemed from 
death, but that each corporeal faculty shall become 
a ‘‘living stone’ of the ‘‘house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens.”’ 


IV. We are warranted also in the assumption 
that the earth and its inhabitant, man, now alike 
partakers of the curse, shall be partakers alike in 
the blessing. There was some reason for the elec- 
tion of our race as the one to be redeemed. There 
was some reason for the election of this particular 
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planet as the earth he was to inhabit. There was 
some reason for electing that man’s fortunes should 
be linked with those of the earth. Election is 
sovereign in the sense that there are the most sov- 
ereign reasons for it. It was from earth that man 
came. His foundation is in the dust. His proba- 
tion links him with the earth. And any separation 
of the two is unnatural. When death comes for- 
ward and separates the visible—not necessarily the 
invisible—parts of our bodies from the soul, there 
is always the feeling that there is something un- 
natural about it. Separation is unnature, is dis- 
aster. They ought to be united. Nature shrieks 
and shudders at the unnatural sundering of these 
two parts of the one man at the hour of death. 
They belong to each other. The material part and 
the immaterial are conjoined; body and soul are 
each for the other; the material world and the 
spiritual soul, though they have not one property 
alike nor one quality in common, are most mys- 
teriously and intimately related. Body belongs to 
soul and soul to body, and both are connected with 
the world. The Lord’s assumption of our body, 
and his dwelling on our earth, as they put honor 
on both, so they give emphasis to the union of man 
with the earth; they more than intimate a common 
destiny of glory. His manifestations of divinity 
were limited before his resurrection by a mortal 
body and a physical world; but it must be noticed 
that his physical body and the physical material 
on which he wrought his miracles, did actually 
manifest, to a considerable extent, his divinity. He 
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did succeed, amid poor material and in unpromis- 
ing circumstances, in disclosing divinity to man. 
He gave thanks, in a wonderful prayer, that he had 
been able to do this, saying, ‘‘I have manifested 
thy name.’’ Men were able to see ‘‘as through a — 
glass, darkly.”’ And yet the flaws in the mirror 
did not so hinder but that there was enough bright- 
ness to make the immediate disciples of our Lord 
almost dazed, at times, with the excess of his glory. 
He could use the human body even when he must 
employ it as it now is, under these defective condi- 
tions. He could use this coarser, poorer earth, with 
its perishable elements still in it, so widely differ- 
ing from the earth God would have made it to be 
apart from the disaster of sin. There is, then, in 
the fact of our Lord’s use already made, at his first 
coming, of the body and of the earth, a warrant 
for the belief that when the resurrection body shall 
stand upon the resurrection earth, the culmination 
toward which his manifestations tended will be 
achieved. Then it will be true that ‘‘ We all with 
open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.’’ 

It has been asked whether we are justified in 
our literal interpretation of the verses which speak 
of a ‘‘new earth.’’ May we. not, it has been said, 
take these phrases spiritually rather than liter- 
ally? But in the light of our discussion have we 
not found that we are better prepared for taking 
the verses just as they read, and in their more 
obvious sense? They certainly are in accord with 
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these indications, these anticipations, which are so 


well warranted. We are crowded up to the point . 


of expectation that the Scriptures will give distinct 
utterance on a matter toward which everywhere 
there is an unmistakable trend. Then, too, a fair 
exegesis must insist that as all before and all after 
these passages is to be taken literally, so these words 
must be similarly understood, unless there are else- 
where very strong reasons for departing from their 
obvious sense. It is the literal earth of which 
Peter is discoursing when he says, “‘it is to be 
burned up’’; and in the next verse ‘‘all these 
things are to be dissolved’’; and in the succeeding 
verse, ‘‘the elements are to melt with fervent 
heat’’; and these verses are followed by words 
about a ‘‘new heavens and a new earth.’’? And 
we are taught that the careful preparation for that 
day consists less in knowing the ‘‘day and the 
hour,’’ and more in the process by which the 
thoughts of the event itself are incorporated with 
all our Christian thinking; our sympathy with 
these events hastening that day and bringing it 
nearer to our hearts. For then Christ ‘‘is to be 
revealed from heaven,’’ and we are to ‘‘see him 
as he is,’’ 7. é., as he is when wearing our glorified 
human nature. 

V. The assumption is also warranted that the 
new earth, inhabited by the glorified bodies of be- 
lievers, is to be an especial theatre for the manifesta- 
tion of that portion of the kingdom of God which 
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was established by Jesus Christ. We may hold 
that the ‘‘kingdom of God’’ or ‘‘kingdom of 
heaven’’ was set up on the earth when Christ was 
raised from the dead ; that because of his resurrec- 
tion considered as the culminating act of his earthly 
mission, ‘‘God hath highly exalted him,”’ placing 
him ‘‘at the right hand of all power.’’ Surely if 
Christ was not then enthroned, he can not be. If 
not a king when he emerged from the sepulchre 
in the grandest of all his hours, that of his resur- 
rection, he can never bea king. The kingdom of 
God is founded on the empty sepulchre. The res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ assembles all the prepar- 
atory material of ritual, of prophecy, of holy doc- 
trine and holy fact in former ages, and with them 
all builds the throne which the Lord then takes, 
and from which, through these Christian centuries, 
he wields his sceptre. 

But always this earthly branch of the universal 
Kingdom of God must have its peculiarities, call- 
ing evermore for a peculiar environment. So far 
as we know, our race is the only redeemed race, 
and the only one for which Christ has died. Re- 
ligion for this race of ours is rescue. Piety in us, 
unlike that of the unsinning angels, must always 
be a salvation. It is unique in conception, in 
method, in result. We are not to be mustered, 
in any indiscriminate way, into heaven. A pecu- 
liar lustre unknown before shone in the divine 
abode when earth’s first penitent entered it. And 
a singular radiance must shine from the redeemed 
when they come up with a rescued body from a 
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rescued world. They shall bear forever the dis- 
tinction of having been saved by the divine inter- 
ference of the Gospel grace. They are a distinct 
part of the heavenly host. They are known as 
‘‘those that follow the Lamb withersoever he 
goeth.’? His own body is indissolubly and eter- 
nally connected with the earth. For he received 
when on earth a body which he took with him into 
theskies. So that, to-day, the highest material thing 
in the universe is an enthroned human body,—the 
body worn by our Lord. And we are one with 
him in the demand for a ‘‘new heavens and a new 
earth.’’ It was not without reason that Christ 
visibly ascended. The world’s thought of him 
was to be that this body was gone up into the 
skies. But for leaving that thought upon the 
mind of the world, secretly and silently he might 
have resumed the heaven he had left. But he, in 
human form, goes where he may best display, 
through a body like our own, his glory. And his 
people shall have eyes couched to see the ‘‘ king 
in his beauty,’? and ears attuned to hear from 
his own lips the words of his grace. That is the 
perfectness of the kingdom which comes here only 
in its beginnings. ‘‘ The manifestation of the sons 
of God,’’ in their new resurrection bodies, is to be 
an admired spectacle on that great Coronation 
Day when he gives to each one who waited for his 
appearing, a crown of life. And they in turn shall 
cast their crowns at his feet, and so he be crowned 
as Lord of all their crowns. What Jesus Christ 
may be in the coming ages to angels we do not 
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know. But to men he will always be the ‘‘ Lamb 
in the midst of the throne.”’ An enthroned Saviour 
is man’s eternal Lord. And this unique idea of 
religion, so entirely unlike that of the unsinning 
angels who needed no salvation, would seem to 
call for some eternal peculiarity in those who, 
however far they may roam in the heavenly realms, 
will ever crave, it may be, a renovated earth as 
part and parcel of their eternal home. 


Lie e 
EXEMPLIFICATIONS. 


THE heavens are of a peculiar hue on this sum- 
mer afternoon while the sun is slowly creeping 
downward in the west, as if loath to close one of 
the longest days of the year. Standing here on my 
hill-top, the little grave in ‘‘God’s acre”’ is over- 
arched by a saffron-tinted sky. The higher heavens 
are everywhere flecked with soft, thin shreds of 
cloud, all of them suffused with the unusual light. 
The color seems to be as much in the air as in the 
sky ; for it thickens the air without obscuring in 
any degree our vision. In the singular radi- 
ance all things seem to be glorified. The white 
slabs erected to memory by love all about my hill- 
top are softened to pale gold, the sea has taken on 
a tenderer hue, and the green old woods far inland 
are warm and mellow in the evening hush of wor- 
shipping nature. By what strange law of associa- 
tion am I transported to-night far away over the 
ocean and nearly across the continent of Europe to 
the ruins that crown the Acropolis at Athens? It 
may be that it is the rich golden hue of this sunset 


hour which brings back an evening when, under a 
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similar sky, I sat with a little company of dear 
friends, now widely separated, on the stone steps 
that lead up the rock of ‘‘ Mars’ Hill”’ right over 
against that Acropolis, and read, with fresh in- 
terest in every line, Paul’s grand sermon preached 
to the Athenians concerning ‘‘ Jesus and the Resur- 
rection.”’ 


The place was Athens, the fair capital of Greece ; 
the time, her palmiest days. Art, and science, and 
literature, and learning she had drawn to herself 
from every part of the world. Never before such 
erudition among philosophers, such refinement 
among citizens. Nor was moral culture forgotten. 
The mind of finest grain that was ever seen on the 
planet had employed itself vigorously upon the 
construction of a religion that should exhibit the 
highest achievement of unassisted genius. Said 
Paul, his eye on a thousand religious objects, ‘‘I 
perceive that ye are especially given to religions.’’’ 
Temples and altars abounded; every vale and hill 
was sacred to some divinity. Directly before him 
stood the great statue of Minerva, towering not only 
above the city, but above the Parthenon, the world- 
famed structure beside it, on the lofty rock of the 
Acropolis. But long before the apostle’s visit all 
the old faith in the old gods of the city had de- 


1 Acts xvii. 22. ‘‘ Too superstitious” is the unfortunate rendering 
of the Authorized Version ; ‘‘somewhat religious” is the better 
rendering of the Revised Version. I have ventured to follow the 
rendering given me by the Archbishop of Athens, himself an ac- 
complished English as well as Greek scholar. 
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parted, though people continued to speak of them 
as we speak of St. Nicholas at Christmas time, or 
as we talk, in more imaginative moments, of sprites 
and elves and fairy fays. The utmost that the best 
culture could do at the making of a religion had 
been done, and the result was a poetic fiction, a 
superb folly, a beautiful bubble, a delicate and re- 
fined falsehood. And men knewit. But the heart 
of the nation ached amid all this hollowness, and 
beneath this apparent levity there was a deep and 
serious yearning. And the thing that struck down 
through all the assumed indifference of the Athe- 
nian crowd and filled them with surprise was, that 
this man Paul evidently believed something to be 
true about religion ; that he evidently had a pro- 
found conviction concerning it; that he offered 
proofs of it to the logical understanding of think- 
ing men. That thisman Paul, evidently no fool in , 
logic, in learning the equal of their scholars, in 
philosophic insight not inferior to their best names, 
in culture a gentleman, in public discourse a rhet- 
orician and an orator; that he, well knowing the 
polite scorn he must encounter, the cultivated 
scepticism of Athenian society that he must meet, 
should dare to stand up and assert these things, 
which he insisted were actual facts about one Jesus, 
a God, was startling them all, and it broke clean 
through the crust of their unconcern ; and, for once, 
there was a desire to know about a religion that 
was more than a myth. And he gave them his 
proofs. He set forth the solid reasons for his be- 
lief. He had no poetic fables, nor fanciful fictions 
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like those of Jupiter and Minerva. Buthe brought 
them the proofs of a veritable historic personage. 
Names, dates, places, were all set down; eye-wit- 
nesses by the hundred; miracles that had not a 
feature in common with jugglers’ tricks; miracles 
of mercy and might, and words more merciful and 
mighty than the deeds, and both of them the fit 
attestations of God to the divine character and mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ. And Paul starting with their 
tendency to worship, as shown by their temples 
and altars, declared that God, not being material 
but spiritual, would be likely to reveal himself, not 
so much through ‘‘things graven by art or man’s 
device,’’ as through some spiritual existence; that 
God, himself a Person, had sent his Son, also a Per- 
son, whose historical name was Jesus, the Christ. 
He had lived, and taught, and then had been slain 
by man’s sin, and had been raised up from the grave 
by his Father God, to be man’s Saviour. Thus Paul 
preached to these Athenians ‘‘ Jesus and the Res- 
urrection.”’ 

The critics have asked whether he preached 
Christ’s resurrection, or that of all men at the last 
day. But what if no man can rightly speak of the 
resurrection of our Lord without going on to that 
of the race which is involved therewith ; and what 
if no man can teach of the final resurrection except 
as he takes with him, on his way, Christ’s resurrec- 
tion as pledge and proof and model of that which 
awaits every Christian ? 

Let us begin where Paul must have begun—with 
Christ’s resurrection. Is his resurrection clearly 
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proved? Are we certain that he rose from the 
dead? It is, if true, a most wonderful culmination 
of a most wonderful series of facts ; and it has such 
a conspicuous position, and so much is made to 
depend upon it, that any error here is fatal to 
Christianity. Our whole system of faith is swept 
by the board if that fact be taken from us. Every- 
thing falters if that be doubtful. And, equally 
sure it is, that, our Lord’s resurrection true, then 
Christianity is true. For such a resurrection car- 
ries with it some such death as that recorded as 
occurring on Calvary, amid darkened skies and a 
shuddering earth. And the personage to whom 
such a death and such a resurrection were ap- 
pointed, must have had a previous life of a most 
unique character to warrant such interpositions 
when he left and when he returned to the world. 
These things go necessarily together. They compel 
each other; and, one true, they are all true by the 
unerring rule of moral fitness. Having each of 
them its own distinct and peculiar line of historic 
proof by which it stands or falls, any one of them 
ascertained, we have its evidence to add to that of 
the others; and when each has been separately 
proved, the whole grand series, part fitting to part, 
each complete, and all uniting in a divine scheme, 
written all over with the handwriting of God, we 
are not only fairly sure, but triumphantly certain, 
of the fact of our Christianity. 

We have, then, to ask, first, Did Jesus Christ in 
bodily form rise from the dead? and secondly, to 
inquire as to the connection of his resurrection 
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with the final resurrection of all men from the 
dead. 

Did Jesus Christ actually rise in body from the 
grave? Let us put before our minds the proof as 
it stood to Paul in his day, and as it stands, unim- 
peached, to us. 

1. Our Lord’s other miracles wrought during 
his earthly life prepare us to accept his resurrec- 
tion. It was not unprecedented that he should do 
mighty works. It was in his own line. He had 
for years been exhibiting wonderful deeds as cre- 
dentials of a divine mission. There is a profound 
expectation the world over and the ages through 
that, at the outset of a dispensation, there will be 
miracles as signs, evidences, tokens, of divine at- 
testation. The divine wisdom, after putting this 
demand into our human nature, has gratified it by 
thrusting in upon the usual order of things an un- 
usual order of things, for a brief period. Miracles 
belong to eras. They do not occur at regular pe- 
riods, nor are they scattered promiscuously through 
the centuries. They occur in groups at the begin- 
ning of any peculiar dispensation, and serve a tem- 
porary purpose of endorsement, and then they dis- 
appear. Miracles are by no means common on the 
Biblical page. After the miracle of the creation, 
twenty-five hundred years go by without witness- 
ing a single instance. In all other documentary 
religions they crowd the earlier history, and may 
well be called myths and poetic fancies. The Bible 
has no early miracles in its early history of the 
race. And when afterward they do really occur, 
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they come at well-defined junctures, where they 
are not useless and unconnected. They stand in a 
distinct relation to distinct circumstances. They 
are so special that they can never change places. 
They have locality and time and enswathement in 
fit circumstance. They are always the initial let- 
ter when God turns a new page. Incredible as 
miscellaneous occurrences, certain to be impositions 
anywhere save at the outset of a new departure in 
the divine revelation to mankind, impossible as 
the common and abiding events of any consider- 
able period of human history, they are therefore 
all the more credible when they introduce a new 
feature in God’s economy. We are warranted in 
expecting them at eras in God’s process of commu- 
nication to the race. Their presence as signs and 
proofs on extraordinary occasions when he will 
thrust in a new moral order of teaching, so far 
from being unexpected and unreasonable, is pre- 
cisely what we should anticipate—is exactly that 
which we are warranted to expect as the sign-man- 
ual of God himself. How else, how better, can he 
certify to his Son than by miracle of mingled word 
and deed wrought in behalf of a miraculous per- 
sonage, whose character and work are to be the 
standing miracle of all history? Miracles are nat- 
urally associated with the idea of Jesus Christ. 
They befit such a person speaking such words. A 
Christ without miracles were an incredible Christ. 
And this miracle of his resurrection is in the line 
of our Lord’s miracles, and of God’s manifestations 
through his Son. 
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2. Such a miracle as that of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion is to be expected as a crowning miracle. At 
some time, in some place, in some act, the miracu- 
lous manifestations in connection with him should 
be expected to culminate. Steadily on, from the 
miracle at Cana where he sanctified all household 
life as he made the water to become wine, his mir- 
acles increase in meaning or in potency. The rais- 
ing of the widow’s son was preparatory to the 
raising of the buried Lazarus on whom corruption 
would have begun its sad work. When miracles 
of smaller apparent significance were done between 
these instances, they were like the waves of the in- 
coming tide, not every one larger than its prede- 
cessor, but the trend is always further up upon the 
shore. Somewhere there must be the highest point 
of manifestation. Some one miracle must take 
the precedence ; all before leading up to it and all 
after it leading down gradually to the established 
workings of God by usuallaw. Miracles, wrought 
by himself and afterward by his disciples, intro- 
duce the new dispensation. And if the miracle of 
his resurrection had never occurred, the work of 
our Lord would have lacked roundness and com- 
pleteness ; would have shown a marvellous begin- 
ning, a magnificent advance, with no fit culmina- 
tion. But such a miracle, as we get the true per- 
spective of his career—a miracle that lifts itself, 
as some gigantic mountain lifts itself skyward, and 
bears upon its broad shoulders all the surrounding 
eminences—such a miracle we are warranted to 
expect as the culmination of all his mighty deeds. 
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And the Scriptures present it as the grand corona- 
tion act in his wonderful career. ‘‘Thou art my 
Son,’’ said God to him in view of his resurrection 
day,—‘‘and this day have I begotten thee.”’ 

3. Such a miracle befits the idea of him which it 
was intended that the world should retain in its 
memory. Otherwise the world’s memory of him 
would be not of one who conquered death, but 
who was conquered by death. If the last ever 
seen of him by any mortal eye was when he was 
in an agony, with the pallor of death upon him, 
his dishonored body taken down and buried by 
his friends for very pity, then would he not seem 
to leave with men, as their final and fixed thought 
of him, the idea of one who was weak and over- 
borne at last—the splendor of his miracles for- 
gotten in the sad tragedy of a lamentable death 
and a borrowed grave. If the last seen of Jesus 
was when he was a dead man, then, say what you 
will of what went before, the world’s thought of 
him must always be that of one who ingloriously 
died and is ingloriously buried somewhere in an 
inglorious grave. That were, indeed, an ignoble 
termination for the career of one who called him- 
self the Giver of Life. But if he was really raised 
from the grave, then all this is changed in the 
thought of the world, and what seemed at first as 
a blemish becomes a glory, and what looked like a 
defeat is the grandest conceivable victory. He is 
the living Christ in the world’s conception of him. 
His death is seen as the thing he could have avoided 
had he so chosen. But now he appears so potent 
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that even when dead he can raise himself, so that 
‘death hath no dominion over him’’; and he is 
more glorious for his dying, since it gave him the 
opportunity for his victory over death. The dead 
Christ has life sufficient for his resurrection. Had 
he exempted himself from death, not only would 
the ‘‘eternal redemption’’ never have been se- 
cured, but the- Eternal Life never would have been 
manifested in its resurrection power. As it is, go- 
ing through death and coming up out of it with 
an unharmed life, there is exhibited not only the 
strength, but the abounding of life. ‘‘I am come,”’ 
he said in word, and at his resurrection he said it 
in deed,—‘‘I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abunduntly.”’ 
It was life letting death do its worst, and then 
conquering its worst; so that the risen Christ is 
enthroned in human thought as the Ever-living 
Lord. It was the most opportune of all his mira- 
cles. There was furnished then and there, as he 
slumbered in the grave, the grandest opportunity 
for a manifestation of the life-giving power of God, 
which should stand evermore before the world’s 
eye in clear contrast with the deadly work of sin 
and Satan. It was seized upon. The wrong im- 
pression, likely to be left on men’s minds by a per- 
petual entombment, was corrected ; and the grand- 
est occasion in all human history was not allowed 
to pass without a miracle that should at once 
crown all previous miracles, and exhibit to the 
world the Lord of Life in his own proper charac- 
ter. He himself was aware of the need of correct- 
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ing the impression which would have been inevi- 
table apart from his resurrection. For, speaking 
out of the heaven where he abides with his resur- 
rection body, he says, with reference to that very 
body, ‘‘I am the first and the last, the Living One; 
and I was dead, and behold, I am alive forever- 
more.’’’ 

4. He promised his own resurrection. If he did 
not rise, then he is not truthful; nay, we can trust 
no other word he uttered. In the most confiden- 
tial moods, alone with his disciples, he made re- 
peated declarations about his death and his rising 
from the dead; he gave the place of both, the 
time that should elapse between the two events, 
and told what disposition would be made of his 
body during that period. And they heard him, 
and were half dazed by the revelation he made to 
them on that subject. They retained the clear, 
sharp words about ‘‘ going up to Jerusalem,”’ and 
being ‘‘delivered’’ to the authorities, and ‘‘ suffer- 
ing death and rising the third day.’’ And they 
tried to understand the words that made so deep 
an impression, in some mystical sense, pondering 
always what they could mean, and never grasping 
their simple literal grandeur until he was really 
raised from the dead. But if their. eyes were 
holden, ours, at least on this matter, are opened. 
We can have no doubt that he made the predic- 
tion. He certainly did promise on various occa- 
sions to his disciples at first, and afterward openly 


1 Rev. ii. 18. Revised Version. 
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to the world, that he should be raised from the 
dead. His body was not to be crushed by stoning 
—the punishment due to the charge of blasphemy 
which the Jews were always striving to fix upon 
him. He was not to be torn piecemeal by infuria- 
ted Romans. He was not to be drowned in the 
sea, nor was his body to be burned. He was not 
to be mysteriously withdrawn from human vision. 
But he was to die, and his body to be buried in a 
sepulchre, rather than a common grave. AS cer- 
tainly, this body buried with care was strangely 
enough not to be embalmed even at the hands of 
love; for it was not to remain in a sepulchre, but ~ 
to come forth at a given time. Any other of a 
hundred dispositions of Christ’s body, all of them 
possible to our human vision, would have hindered 
any resurrection that could have been easily 
proved. But every circumstance that he foretold 
is seen now to have had its bearing on the resur- 
rection of his body as a fact to be certified to the 
world. He made- abundant provision in the de- 
tails which he said should accompany his death, 
for his disciples, and through them the whole 
world, to verify his word of promise concerning 
his resurrection. He was to be shown as one 
whose testimony in things surpassing mortal 
knowledge was ever more to be credited. He cer- 
tainly promised resurrection, and so much was in- 
volved, not only in the predicted fact, but in the 
predicted \ circumstances, that failure would have 
destroyed everything. But the trust he inspired 
in the hearts of men when he said, ‘‘I am the 
T 
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Truth,’’ they have no reason to regret, when 
they see him fulfil his promise of his own resur- 
rection. 

5. His friends saw him as a living man after he 
had been placed in the tomb as one certainly dead. 
They best knew him, and so they were the best 
possible witnesses of the resurrection. Moreover, 
they were the only ones on whose testimony the 
world could rely. Others had seen him casually ; 
they had been with him constantly for three years. 
Others had only obtained an outside and frag- 
mentary knowledge of him; these men had seen 
his private as well as his public life, and their 
knowledge was the result of the closest intimacy. 
Others had rejected his teachings at Nazareth, at 
Capernaum, and, last of all, at Jerusalem; their 
prejudices hindered them from any close and vital 
knowledge of him. Such men were ruled out as a 
fair jury, because of their preconceptions so strong 
and their opposition so violent. Certainly there 
was no claim that such men should have further 
opportunity. Incapacitated as witnesses to others, 
they would have disregarded anew any manifesta- 
tion intended to bring good to themselves. The 
persons who had the best claim to be satisfied were 
furnished with overwhelming proofs. And those 
men and women who were the competent judges 
of the testimony, and the best witness to the 
world, were made so thoroughly certain of the re- 
appearance of one who as certainly had been dead 
—a fact that they did not expect to occur, and 
were slow to accept—that they risked their own 
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lives by their open, persistent, and faithful testi- 
mony concerning this one event. 

6. They saw him repeatedly. There are on rec- 
ord, some say nine, others ten, occasions on which 
he appeared in bodily form to them. Or, classify- 
ing those appearances in another way, we have 
what may be called ‘‘ the sevenfold testimony, viz., 
that of Matthew, Mark, and Luke in their gospels; 
that of Peter, John, and Paul, the leading apostles ; 
and that of the entire Church represented by the 
‘*five hundred’’ in Galilee. The occasions in their 
variety, the different classes of men to whom these 
manifestations were made, the times when they 
were given to the disciples, and the places where 
they occurred, leave absolutely nothing more to be 
desired in the way of proof. Nor can there be 
imagined a new kind of evidence that any man_ 
could reasonably demand. The wonderful thing 
about it all is the singular independence of each 
witness. Each is absolutely without fear of con- 
tradicting any other. They tell what they saw, 
giving each his own story in his own way. Each 
has his own fact, and he is not in the least concerned. 
to get it into harmony with any other man’s fact. 
The earliest historian to record these various testi- 
monies of eye-witnesses was Paul in his letter to the 
Corinthians, written within twenty or thirty years 
after the event. The ‘‘oral gospels,’’ as the earlier 
and unwritten testimony of the apostles has been 
called, had been spread broadcast over the world. 
It was the method—that of ‘‘oral narrative’’— 
which prevailed at that time, not only in Pal- 
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estine, but in Egypt, and in Athens, and in Rome 
as well. Teachers of philosophy and religion used 
the ‘‘ unwritten volume.’’ The greatest poems were 
published in that way, and held their own in 
oriental memory and recitation from age to age. 
To-day in the East, with an accuracy fully up to 
that of the best proof-reading, you will hear the 
whole Koran recited by persons who know not their 
letters, and the teacher of such learners may not be 
able to reada line. The memorizing and recitation 
of the facts in an accurate version from a reliable 
source, was the correct thing for the time when the 
gospel was first to be taught to allmen. And its 
advantages for the few earlier years over the writ- 
ten method afterward adopted, are manifest to all 
who in imagination will put themselves in the 
position of such hearers. The method of ‘‘an oral 
gospel’’ allowed the witness to be cross-questioned, 
and if there was any mistake, any collusion, any 
fraud, if any discrepancy between his statement yes- 
terday and his words to-day—any variation of any 
sort—the discrepancy, the perjury, the fraud of the 
witness would be proved upon him at once. Any 
conspiracy of witnesses could be exposed in an 
hour. Documents and depositions of all sorts have 
their place. They were afterward needed and fur- 
nished. But this oral testimony given by men for 
twenty years, and repeated with oriental accuracy— 
an accuracy that stereotypes the very tone of the 
original narrator—was watched closely by friends 
and enemies alike, each equally interested, though 
from opposite motives, in ascertaining whether the 
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exact story was given by the witnesses in their 
almost daily recitation of this ‘‘oral gospel.’ If 
they could have been, they would have been caught 
tripping. They must have been detected if there 
was anything to detect. It was a method more 
than fair for opponents. It exposed the narrators 
just where they would be most vulnerable. And, 
willing to take this test, and succeeding in this oral 
method of giving the gospel story, so that their 
enemies quote their narrative as correct, they have 
given the world the highest assurance of their 
truthfulness. They were certainly men with ability 
enough to know the fact, if it occurred ; were in a 
position to ascertain the truth concerning the al- 
leged fact, and were the ones whose testimony was 
‘‘the reliable testimony of competent men.’’ They 
meet every legal condition of trustworthy witnesses. 
Very clearly does Paul put this thing when he in- 
sists that ‘‘If Christ be not raised, we are found 
Jalse witnesses of God; because we have testified 
- of God that he raised up Christ.’’ ‘‘ False wit- 
nesses’’; for there is no other way of accounting 
for their testimony. Self-deception is impossible ; 
imagination is even less credible; that they could 
be imposed upon is a theory that can not be im- 
posed on us; while the idea of ‘‘expectancy’’— 
one of the latest theories of objection—is simply 
and baldly false. They expected nothing of the 
kind. So that the thing is reduced to these alter- 
natives, viz., their testimony is absolutely truthful 
or absolutely false ; and there can not, in the circum- 
stances, be any middle ground. They had nothing 
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tc gain of an earthly nature, and everything to lose, 
by their testimony. After Christ's death they 
might have retreated, as they seemed at first in- 
clined to do, from all publicity in the matter of 
religion. Giadly would their enemies allow them 
to dismiss themselves into oblivion. But, contrary 
to their first impulse of discouragement, In a way 
most unaccountable, except on the basis of the 
overpowering evidence of their Lord’s resurrection, 
these men decline an easy way to get out of the re- 
sults of mistake, and they come to the front, taking 
their stand upon this very fact that he rose; and 
they met, as they knew they must do, more bitter 
opposition than that their Master had encountered, 
sure of only these two things—a violent death, and 
that ‘‘God had raised up Christ.”’ 

But while they testify that he was the same Jesus 
whom they had Known so well, the details of their 
evidence show that they observed him closely 
enough to detect certain things in which he was 
unlike his former self. He is the same Christ, but 
he is the same Christ eralted. Another has well 
said, ‘‘ What was natural to him before is now 
miraculous, and what was miraculous before is now 
natural.’’ He ‘‘appears’’ now; and he “‘ vanishes 
from their sight,’’—words that could not have 
been used about him before his resurrection. He 
is no more familiar with them. The old intimacy 
of daily companionship has departed. They seek 
him no more at the house of Martha and Mary. 
They do not know how he spends each day, nor 
where he lodges at night. He does, indeed, eat 
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and drink with them at the sea-side on one occa- 
sion, that they may be made sure about his natural 
body. But even on that occasion they do not re- 
gain their old freedom with him; and he is seen 
by them more with reverential than with loving 
eyes ; is adored by them in their startled wonder ; 
is owned by them with a certain awe that they can 
not explain. They must have been surprised that 
the haggard look on his face when they last saw 
him, had entirely departed. He is so fresh and 
vigorous, and even stalwart in health, that Mary 
takes him for the gardener. But when, in the 
shortest dialogue on record, he says ‘‘ Mary,” and 
she says ‘‘ Master,’ the recognition is complete. 
The last thing she could have expected has oc- 
curred ; but she knows him in an instant, and at 
a word. The disciples going out to Emmaus do 
not recognize at first the stranger who is in such 
strength of limb, and vigor of muscle, that he can 
walk with them and be so little fatigued that he 
proposes to keep right on. If some slight sus- 
picion could have crossed their minds of the real 
fact, they would have dismissed it at once when 
they remembered that three days ago his body had 
been so maltreated that his visage was more marred 
than that of the children of men. Even the tones 
of his voice did not disclose him, until at length 
his marvellous words to their souls make them 
look again, and just as the common meal becomes 
sacramental to his touch, and as they can so far 
enter into sympathy with his exaltation as to know 
him, he suddenly leaves them. In every ‘‘ appear- 
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ance’’ to them he is such a specimen of perfect 
manhood that, but for the ‘‘Stigmata’’—the marks 
in hands and feet and side,—the less spiritual por- 
tion of the Apostolic band would not at first have 
been convinced of his identity. 

But it was God’s plan that these men should 
have also the proof not only of the physical, but 
of the mental and moral identity of their Lord. 
It was to be shown to them, and so through them 
to the world, that as on the one hand, his bodily 
appearances were not phantasmal; so on the oth- 
er, the person inhabiting this very real body was 
mentally and morally the same being. To the souls 
as well as to the senses of the disciples, the resur- 
rection was a revelation of their Lord. In his de- 
lightful volume, ‘‘The Revelation of the Risen 
Lord’’—which, by the way, were it not for the 
deeper sense he puts upon the word ‘‘ Revelation,”’ 
we might call a misnomer,—Canon Westcott has 
pointed out the fact that each ‘‘revelation”’ has 
its peculiarity, as exhibiting some one aspect of 
the risen Christ—an aspect which suited the men- 
tal and moral mood of the disciple to whom it was 
made. To Mary Magdalene is given what he hap- 
pily calls the ‘‘ Revelation through Love’’; to the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, the ‘‘ Revelation 
through Thought’’; to the Eleven, the ‘‘ Reve- 
lation unto Faith’’; to Thomas, the ‘‘ Revelation 
through Spiritual insight’’; to those obedient to 
his command, the ‘‘ Revelation through Activity’’; 
to those who tarry while praying, the ‘‘ Revelation 
through Waiting’’; to those ready to preach, the 
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‘Revelation of the Kingdom”’; to the Olivet band, 
the ‘‘ Revelation of Departure’’; and to Paul, the 
‘Revelation from Heaven to Earth.’’ We shall 
vainly set ourselves to the task of imagining any 
moral mood, any spiritual demand of disciples in 
the first age, or in any one of these long centuries 
since he rose, that was not anticipated, and then 
exactly supplied by some one or other of these 
‘Cappearances’’ of our Lord considered as:a ‘‘ reve- 
lation to the want of a believing soul.’’ Each man’s 
peculiarity was recognized, and each one’s spiritual 
necessity was met. These appearances were not for 
an age, but for all time. The world was to have 
abundant evidence by means of credible witnesses 
that Christ had really returned in body and in 
soul.. The proof is physical, intellectual, and 
moral. 

7. These disciples were not credulous men. On the 
contrary, they were so ‘‘slow to believe’’ as to de- 
serve and receive the Master’s rebuke. His resurrec- 
tion was not only an altogether unexpected event, 
but they had made ‘‘ preparation’’ for doing what 
involved the very opposite of a resurrection, viz.: 
the embalming of a body that was to continue 
dead. They were going to perpetuate the death in 
every way they could. They yielded reluctantly 
to the evidence of the unexpected fact. They 
stood out against it until compelled to submit to 
the overwhelming proof. 

His words about resurrection some time before 
at Cesarea Philippi had been remembered. But 
they had been simply ‘‘ wonder words’’ to them ; 
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or, if they had attached any meaning to them, 
they had thought them to possess some occult 
spiritual significance. The words conveyed to them 
no idea of a literal bodily resurrection, to be ac-- 
complished by himself before their own eyes, as he 
should die, be buried, and come up out of the 
grave. But for the strangeness of the words them- 
selves which he had used, they would never have 
preserved them in memory. It is clear from the 
narrative that the day he died not even the thought 
of his rising occurred to them. The poor, muti- 
lated, disfigured body was to be embalmed by lov- 
ing hands. He could only come back—if, indeed, 
the thought of his coming back at all had visited 
their sad hearts—as a spiritual presence. Even as 
a ghost, or as a spirit—the poorest substitute imag- 
inable for a resurrection—they did not anticipate 
his return. His work was so far done that Another 
would take his place. Who that other would be, 
what he would do, where he would appear, and 
whether he would or would not be like their lost 
Lord, they could not Know nor even imagine. At 
any rate he would never be their Lord to them. 
Their Lord was gone, hopelessly gone, forever 
gone. They had not the least expectation of his 
personal return. They looked for another, if they 
looked at all. 

So that, in these circumstances, they were any- 
thing but credulous. They leaned the other way. 
They were in danger of asking too much rather 
than too little proof, when it began to be told that 
he had risen. Only when each one had confirmed 
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the testimony of his own senses by the witness of 
other disciples to the same facts, and could put to- 
gether these proofs, did they become sure that 
there was no self-deception about this thing. They 
would not yield their credence to this unexpected 
fact until the most overwhelming physical and 
mental and moral proof was furnished that it was 
indeed Jesus Christ who had come to them; one 
of them going so far as to say that eyesight, hear- 
ing, and even ordinary touch would not be enough 
for him. He must put his hands not only on the 
body of Jesus, but put them into the gaping 
wounds made a few days before, and which could 
not yet have healed by any natural process. His 
body must have wounds on him that wonld have 
made him a dead man,—and the shape of the 
wound in the side must show it to have been made 
by the Roman spear, and the wounds in the hand 
must show by their appearance that the rough and 
rusty nails were driven through, and the cords 
sundered so far as to leave a place where the fin- 
ger could be thrust into the opening—or he will 
not believe. 

8. They walked and talked and ate and drank 
with him after he rose. Had they only seen him, 
it were enough. But they had the opportunity to 
correct any mistake of one sense by the exercise 
of the others. Every possible means was furnished 
them for the verification of the alleged fact of the 
actual bodily life of our Lord after his resur- 
rection. 

In the variety of this evidence it would seem as 
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if the divine glance, looking through the succeed- 
ing ages, and seeing what objections would be 
urged, had resolved to meet each of them, so that 
there could be no room for doubt on a matter of 
such importance. The theory of imposture has 
risen in different ages and has assumed different 
forms, only to be utterly discarded even by the 
leaders of modern doubt. Says Baur, defending 
the honesty of the disciples who give their testi- 
mony to the resurrection of Christ: ‘‘ History 
must hold to the assertion that to the faith of the 
disciples, the resurrection was a fact certain and 
indisputable.’? ‘‘ And,’’ continues Strauss, ‘‘the 
historian must acknowledge that the disciples 
firmly delieved that Jesus was risen. That they 
were firmly convinced that they had seen Jesus 
living after he had died, is one which we will not 
call in question.’”’ They were certainly not at- 
tempting an imposition upon mankind. Their sin- 
cerity and honesty can not be impeached. 

But their honesty conceded, the latest form of 
doubt would call in question their accuracy on 
the ground of possible mistake. The objection 
takes this form: ‘‘ Might not that which the apos- 
tles mistook for a resurrection have been a simple 
awaking after a long swoon; resuscitation after 
six hours of lethargy?’’? This theory would inti- 
mate that he was not really dead! That his suf- 
ferings produced the semblance but not the reality 
of death; that the executioners, who examined 
him as to that very point, and had abstained from 
breaking his limbs to insure more speedy death 
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because he was ‘‘dead already,’’ were themselves 
deceived ; that the deep spear-thrust into the heart, 
which alone was sufficient to cause death, was never 
given; that the disciples taking him down, and 
longing to find some tokens of life in the body 
rigid now with the most painful of deaths, were 
also deceived; that those who bore him away to 
the tomb in their arms, were also mistaken. Nor 
these only; but the prophets who declared that 
the Messiah should die, were deceived, and the 
apostles who gloried in the death of the Lord were 
deceived ; and more than all, that he was himself 
deceived when he prophesied of his own death, 
and when he even instituted an ordinance ‘‘ to 
show forth his death till he should come.’’ No, 
no! This idea that there was some mistake about 
his death is the last and least plausible of all ever 
advanced against our Lord’s resurrection. But 
the theory that he did not die, but only swooned, 
and passed into a state of lethargy, makes it nec- 
essary that, on recovering consciousness, he should 
release himself from a stone-sealed sepulchre, and 
with his exhausted and emaciated body bearing 
witness of his sorrows, go forth and produce an 
impression of perfect soundness, of even robust 
health. Without food or drink, he has passed a 
whole day and two nights, his wounds undressed, 
his brow torn, his hands pierced, his feet lacerated, 
his side pierced so deeply that ‘‘the blood and the 
water ’’ which came forth showed the heart to have 
been not only touched by the weapon, but its 
walls sundered. ‘Undressed wounds such as those 
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of the hands and the feet would alone, in that cli- 
mate, have been fatal by tetanus before that time. 
But notwithstanding all these things, he is so re- 
covered that on the morning of the third day, he 
is radiant and vigorous—so much so that Mary 
thinks the stalwart person she meets is the garden- 
er! And he is able, on the feet two days ago thrust 
through with nails that bore the weight of the 
lower part of his body, to walk two leagues with- 
out a limp that would betray him ; and when those 
who walked with him would go into their Emmaus 
home, he was so fresh that he would have ‘‘ gone 
further’?! Surely unbelief must be reduced to its 
last resort to offer an explanation which explains 
nothing, and which raises more difficulties than it 
would avoid. Surely there is not one hint in the 
recorded appearances of our Lord that can give the 
least show to the theory of suspended animation. 
Even Strauss has owned: ‘‘A man half dead, 
dragging himself out of his tomb, could never 
have produced the impression on the disciples that 
he was a victor over death. Such a return could 
never have turned their sorrow into enthusiasm, 
and their admiration into adoration.’’ They saw 
a risen Christ—with all which that word means. 
It was not the pallid sufferer that they saw. He 
has not the drooping head. The lines of anguish 
there three days ago, are not visible now. He was 
the same person, but the same person in a strong, 
vigorous physical life. The marks of the nails are 
on him; but he is not faint with the wounds. 
Those wounds are healed within these three days, 
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but they have left indentures so singularly unlike 
to natural healings that the fingers can be placed 
in the one and the hand itself in the other. The 
thorn-crowned brow is fairer than any other brow 
of man; his motions have the utmost of celerity ; 
his human wants are those not of a sick, but of a 
healthy man. And yet, though changed in these 
respects, is not this exactly what they should have 
expected of a risen Christ? It took them a little 
time, so cautious were they, so much was involved 
in it, for them to take in the full fact of the new 
appearance of their once dead but now raised 
Lord. Every physical test that can be imagined 
was afforded them. They had to settle it in their 
own minds that he was not the reanimated Christ 
with a merely resuscitated body, but far more: 
that he was the raised Christ, the Christ of the 
resurrection body. Each interview made it more 
and more clear that he was the same Christ with 
the same body, but that there was a changed rela- 
tion of his boby. For all his manifestations of 
himself showed a bodily advancement beyond any- 
thing seen before his death. To them he was all 
he had been, in being more than he had ever been 
to them. He is the same Lord; but they feel that 
he has strangely gone on into relations to another 
and an advanced state. And yet this was just 
what should be, if he were risen from the dead ‘‘ to 
die no more.’’ They were not more certain that 
he was the old Christ than that these surprising 
manifestations were new developments in the 
career of their well-known Lord. And all their 
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various meetings with him increase their confidence 
in the fact that he was really Jesus, and that he 
was not merely restored to life, not merely returned 
to the earth, but that his resurrection state was 
something new, peculiar, and exalted. On them 
there dawned the idea, which so many are slow to 
receive, that resurrection life is vastly other and 
higher than the mere reanimation of the old body. 

9. Five hundred of the disciples saw him at one 
time, on an appointed occasion, and upon a well- 
known mountain, and in the section of country 
where he had spent the most of his public life. He 
was the best known man in all that region. There 
he had been invited out to dine at Pharisees’ houses, 
had stood in market-places, had addressed crowds ; 
and there, too, was a house—one of Peter’s houses, 
in which he dwelt so long that it was recognized as 
his home, and called ‘‘the house.’’ 

It was fit that in addition to separate revelations 
of his person to disciples sometimes singly and 
sometimes in groups, he should allow a great com- 
pany of them to assemble, and not only satisfy 
themselves, but receive his words, now more solemn 
and impressive than ever before.’ He would scatter 
the last remaining vestiges of doubt, and make the 
occasion one of such crowning demonstration that 
no one of these five hundred should ever go back 
upon the witness he must give ‘‘that he had seen 
the Lord.’’ The place for this grandest, I had 
almost said public, demonstration, for obvious 
reasons, shall not be Jerusalem; and, for the same 
reasons, it shall be Galilee. It shall not be amid 
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the confusion of Capernaum, but out on the well- 
known mountain where they had met him before. 
The men shall be carefully selected; men ‘‘pre- 
pared,”’ 7. e., men of careful judgment, not only pre- 
pared to estimate the evidence, but to testify of it 
to the world. But, surprising as it would seem at 
first, not a word of that interview has been pre- 
served. It is one of those ‘‘eloquent silences”’ of 
the Bible that has been an especial trial to our 
curiosity. And yet, had the outlines of that inter- 
view been given us, as elsewhere we have that of 
other interviews in his previous life, are we quite 
sure that we should be satisfied? Those men were 
the ones to be first satisfied, and we were to trust 
them. And their satisfaction was, perhaps, all the 
more complete that it was not secured merely by 
formal evidence, as if this were a judicial decision, 
but it was in part a thing of moral and spiritual 
proof. Ask a mother just how she knows that the 
long absent son is her own boy; get her to put 
down the careful proof; make her say how and by 
what signs of face and form she recognizes the tall 
man before her as the sailor boy that went away 
half grown, and has been like one dead to her for 
twenty-five years, and the separate things she 
names are hardly proofs to your logical understand- 
ing. Ah! but she knows, and she is the one to be 
satisfied, and you through her. So God ordained 
that this interview should satisfy the eyes and 
minds, but above all the hearts, of the five hun- 
dred plain men who were true disciples, and whose 
moral instincts were even keener than their physical 
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faculties. God ordained it that those who could 
best judge in this case should have such indubitable 
evidence at this interview that they would die for 
their testimony ; and that the world should be sat- 
isfied if these men were satisfied who were most 
concerned to know the truth. These five hundred 
gave such convincing testimony in an age than 
which none has been more critical—the Augustan 
_age of the world, the age when evidence had become 
a science—that before they died five hundred thou- 
sand men believed in a risen Christ, and the Gospel 
had overspread all those vast regions that border 
upon the Mediterranean. 

10. Enemies owned the fact as well as friends; 
the only difference between them being in their 
way of accounting for it. That age, instead of 
being credulous, was the most sceptical the world 
has ever seen. At the great centres, whether of 
civil or of religious learning, sceptical indiffer- 
ence was the fashionable affectation. Before that 
Augustan age, and a few centuries after it, the 
pendulum swung the other way, and there was 
more than enough of credulity. But during that 
particular century there was a well-nigh universal 
scepticism. Surely, neither the Sadducaic learning - 
of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, nor, for that matter, 
the Pharisaic learning of the other section of the 
nation, showed any excessive credulity. Nor did 
the polite indifference of Athenian philosophy 
toward the traditional ‘‘Gods of Hellas”’ incline 
men to any excess of faith. Nor did the boasted 
free thought of Rome tend at all toward the belief 
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in the miraculous or even in the marvellous. Our 
Lord, and after him his apostles, ever met incred- 
ulous rather than credulous men. And he expresses 
his wonder at an age, the leading characteristic of 
which was lack of faith in the supernatural. One 
of those occasional reactions of human nature 
against what are usually its deepest convictions, 
against its most pervasive intuitions, had set in. 
The grand fundamentals of all reasoning, those first 
principles on which all morals rest, exactly as all 
geometry rests on certain axioms, were for the hour. 
not so much denied as ignored. It must always be 
the passing fashion of a reactionary hour. But 
however we may account for it, the student of his- 
tory must acknowledge the fact. And Christianity 
enjoyed the advantage of the rebound from this 
unnaturalism of human thought. 

Nor must we forget that the centuries next suc- 
ceeding were without peers before or since in ability 
to estimate facts. The science of evidence began to 
be applied with rigid exactness. Euclid had given’ 
to the world, and the students of the world ac- 
cepted the gift, those demonstrations which made 
geometry a science; nor has a really new proposi- 
tion been added to it since his day. The next cen- 
tury after Christ, with this careful training in 
mathematical precision, had thrust upon it the 
questions of Christ’s religion. Nor did Christianity 
ask that age to accept, first of all, its philosophy, 
but to weight the evidence of its facts. 

And the first of them as it came to Jew and Gen- 
tile alike was just this: What became of Christ’s 
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body? He died, as all admitted. The question of 
what became of his body was vital, when his dis- 
ciples claimed for it a resurrection. The thing 
most likely, on general principles, to become of it, 
was that it should be embalmed by the friends, to 
whom Roman law delivered the body of a criminal 
after execution. That was exactly the thing they 
intended to do, bringing sweet spices early on the 
morning of the first day of the week. This em- 
balmed body would have been reverently kept by 
them and exhibited carefully to well-tried friends 
from year to year. They wanted to keep the dead 
Christ with them as a dead man. It was from their 
point of view not only the fit, but the desirable 
thing to do. Their supposed interests ran that 
way. On the other hand, had the body come into 
the possession of Jewish enemies, they would have 
destroyed it. But they never had charge of it a 
moment after it was taken down from the cross. 
The Roman enemies are interested that the body 
shall remain in the grave; their part is to provide 
watchmen and seal as against Christian attempts 
to take the body away,—a thing which the Jews 
supposed the Christians might attempt; a thing, 
however, which, since it was against their supposed 
interests, the Christians never thought of doing. 
In this very singular complication of interests, the 
body, so important to all three of the interests 
there represented, disappears and the tomb is empty. 
What became of the body? Friends would have 
embalmed it. They did not. Jewish enemies 
would have destroyed it. They did not; for the 
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Roman guard hindered. The Roman watch had no 
interest either way except to do the military duty. 
On the morning of the third day neither Jew nor 
Christian could find the body. Nor was it spirited 
away by any hasty resurrectionist’s act, as is shown 
by the careful folding of the napkin. Had the 
Jews obtained possession of it, they ultimately 
would have destroyed it. But, at first, they would 
have it in their power to annihilate absolutely the 
new religion by producing the body, which could 
easily have been preserved for a few days: and 
how quickly would they have seen and acted upon 
their opportunity. But neither love nor hate is 
to have final disposition of it. Hate had feared 
not that a resurrection would occur, but that a 
very different thing would be done, viz.: that the 
disciples would get possession of the body by night, 
dispose of it secretly and make the claim that the 
body had gone up into heaven like that of Elijah ; 
and that if the tomb were found empty, the fact 
would be urged as proof of a translation. In that 
case their last error, if they had allowed the dis- 
ciples to visit the sepulchre unwatched, would be 
greater than their first in crucifying him. That 
story did actually get abroad a few years after- 
ward, as a way of accounting for the empty tomb. 
But this is to concede the fact that in some way 
the tomb was emptied of its tenant; and to offer 
therefor a ridiculously untenable explanation. 
Ever since that resurrection morning the great _ 
trouble of unbelief has been to account for that. 
empty sepulchre. The first theory invented by the 
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Jews, viz.: that the disciples stole the body, was 
utterly useless for their own side, though immense- 
ly valuable to us as believers in the Christian faith. 
For it concedes that the body was not in Jewish 
hands, and so could not have been exhibited by 
them as a dead body in order to disprove his resur- 
rection. It concedes also that they did not destroy 
the body, but that its final disposition was in the 
hands of Christians, who certainly by attempting 
to embalm it would do all they could to keep it as 
a dead body. So, too, let us suppose the disciples 
had really wanted to remove it. But they were as 
unable to carry it away by stealth at night as were 
the Jews to obtain it for their purposes. The guard 
would have defended it, and overpowered, have 
testified against his friends, while enemies would 
violate the law and be detected as well, had they 
attempted to seize it. The guard might allow the 
body to be embalmed, by day, by friends; but they 
might not in the face of the Roman guard remove 
it, nor could enemies get at itif they would. Sin- 
gularly enough, from the hour of the burial all 
parties conspire to keep the body in the sepulchre ; 
and when once it has gone, all parties are interested 
to know what becomes of it. Under these very pe- 
culiar circumstances, no man, friend or foe, takes 
away that body. But there is the fact; in some 
way the sepulchre is empty. 

And now those interested seem to change places. 
All the circumstances, and all the persons who had 
to do with them, had conspired to keep the tomb 
filled. But the moment the body is gone, all are 
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interested to have it gone—though for widely dif- 
ferent reasons. Baur insists that the question of 
the empty tomb ‘‘is one outside historic investiga- 
tion,’’ and that we need not care about it. But the 
fact remains that the friends, and the enemies as 
well, of our Lord did care, and that they do care 
still. For it is a vital question on both sides. Nor 
can any theory be devised which can make it an 
unimportant matter. Strauss has intimated that 
the body might have been thrown upon some un- 
known dust-heap. But neither love nor hate 
would have allowed anything of that sort. Too 
much was involved on both sides, too many were 
deeply concerned in the question to allow any ac- 
cidental or even private disposition of the body. 
Meanwhile, the fact of an opened and an empty 
sepulchre is to be accounted for; and it can only 
be done on the theory of a resurrection. 

11. The Lord’s resurrection was immediately re- 
ceived as an article of faith in all the Christian 
Churches. It was no after-thought, no myth the 
growth of centuries, no pretty fiction grafted upon 
some trivial circumstance in which there was some 
faint resemblance to life after death. At once, 
within a week, the disciples declare it; in two 
weeks’ time they begin to celebrate the day of the 
week on which it occurred. Within sixty days 
the fact is as fully proclaimed as we have it to-day. 
And it takes its place from that time forth as a 
leading article of the Christian faith. It is of such 
prominence that it is set forth in every apostolic 
sermon. And everything is staked upon a fact 
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which occurred a few days before. The doctrine, 
or fact—call it which you will—starts forth full- 
fledged. This is not, in all the broad record of the 
past, the method of the myth. A myth never 
grew up into completeness in sixty days. There 
is no slow preparatory process in this case. The 
whole fact, without an instant of preparation, with 
the prepossessions of every man on the earth run- 
ning directly the other way, is thrust before the 
startled gaze of mankind in its largest and com- 
pletest form. At Pentecost the fact is as clearly 
announced as it was when, twenty years afterward, 
Paul puts it in as the warp and woop of every Epis- 
tle. It was never hidden away in a corner. It 
was never doctored and amended; never uttered 
in any hesitating tone, to be declared with stronger 
emphasis or greater expansion of fact in succeed- 
ing ages. It took its position at the outset. — 
Everybody saw what it involved. It was for the 
standing or the falling of the whole system. For 
a few years, until the proportion of Christian doc- 
trine could have time for adjustment, the glorious 
resurrection of the Lord had far greater promi- 
nence than his atoning death. 

12. It was, moreover, inwrought with all other 
Christian fact and doctrine in the Epistles of the 
New Testament; so that like the seamless robe of 
Jesus, the system of truth, of which it formed an 
integral portion, could not be rent without destroy- 
ing the whole. It is never an excrescence. It be- 
longs to its position. It is subsequent in historic 
order to some other events in our Lord’s earthly 
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career, but it is always present in moral order. 
Says Godet, ‘‘It is essential to the ensemble of the 
work of God.’’ It relieves all the story of the 
Lord’s sad life, as we see him go down into the 
valley and mark his approaching death. We can 
bear to come to that catastrophe, because we have 
seen that, dying, he ‘‘must rise again.”?’ What 
wonder if, in the first days of apostolic preaching, 
as the whole glory of the fact broke in upon their 
minds and hearts, these men seemed to dwell in the 
pure white light of its radiance, and every heart- 
beat was quickened by it. It gives new meaning 
to all Jesus did and said. It vivifies every fact of 
his career. It makes him a Lord still living. 
The resurrection is, visibly, the endless life. And 
it terminated not on Him. It was to every disciple 
both specimen and pledge of the future resurrection. 

13. The resurrection of the Lord was expressed 
in every baptism after he rose. If John’s baptism 
was the baptism of repentance, ¢. e., of the repent- 
ing, and if it put emphasis on the subjective fact 
that the converts had left their old life buried be- 
hind them, there was a hint of something more. 
There was also an objective truth, not yet so sharply 
defined as afterward was permitted by new Christian 
facts. John’s penitents were taught of a coming 
Christ. And when the Lord came and himself en- 
dorsed John’s new rite, he put into it the added 
idea of ‘‘righteousness.’’ But the ordinance was 
still inchoate as to the fulness of its meaning. The 
sacred rite originated by John—for no Old Testa- 
ment command allowed fim to administer a rite, 
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and there was no rite distinctively for the penitent 
—was taking on its greater significance as the days 
went by. And when Jesus had come up out of his 
tomb, the new fact gave new force to the ordinance 
of baptism. The idea has grown so far that Paul 
may now associate it, in the mind of all believers, 
with the Lord’s resurrection. ‘‘ Buried with Him 
in baptism, and raised with him.’’? Every baptism 
is a scenic representation of what occurred at the 
new tomb on the resurrection morning. Itis Christ 
rising again, in a figure. It sets forth under fit 
emblem the grand fact which was evermore to be 
commemorated in the one ordinance, as was the 
death on the cross in the other. 

14. The rising of the Lord was commemorated on 
every first day of the week by the meetings of 
believers on that day for Christian worship. No 
statute was needed to abolish the Judaic and estab- 
lish the Christian Sabbath. Those who look for 
such a statute, and wonder at its omission, have for- 
gotten God’s method in setting up his kingdom. 
Jt was not a method of constitutions and by-laws. 
It is not a charter government. It is a growth 
about the new religion; a growth guided by apos- 
tolic husbandry. Inspired men carried forward the 
application, in a divinely ordered development, of 
certain great principles. The Acts show us the 
Church in the process of its crystallization. The 
Epistles show us the completed work. Henceforth 
the inchoate state is ended ; and now the inspired 
precedent, with equal force, has greater impressive- 
ness than any merely written law. 
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Deeper down and further back than the Mosaic 
law was the demand for one-seventh of time as 
‘sacred time. What seventh, the original moral law 
can never say. Just which seventh, and just what 
fact was especially commemorated between Adam 
and Moses, we do not know. The Jewish version 
of the moral law given on Sinai, after stating the 
principle that one-seventh of time is holy time, 
emphasizes the seventh day as the day for the Jew. 
And writing, in his own times, the story of creation, 
Moses emphasizes, for the Jew, the fact that God 
hallowed and blessed the seventh day as their day 
of rest, to be kept by them in commemoration of 
a finished creation. Under apostolic guidance the 
early Christians took up the first day simply and 
solely because the resurrection of the Lord had oc- 
curred upon it. They knew no Easter: for each 
returning Lord’s day was sacred to the memory of 
that great event. They met each other on every 
Sabbath morning, and while one said, ‘‘ Christ is 
risen,’ the reply of the other was always, ‘‘ Yes, 
Christ is risen.’’ The Christian Sabbath was in- 
tended to commemorate the fact of the resurrection. 
And as the celebration of that event on the first day 
of the week was commenced seven days after the 
event occurred, and as it has been observed ever 
since on each first day of the week, and observed 
on that day for no other reason than to commemo- 
rate that event, the existence of the Christian Sab- 
bath, or ‘‘ Lord’s Day,’’ is a standing proof that 
the event itself transpired. The celebration of the 
first day, or ‘‘ Lord’s Day,’’ in commemoration of 
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Christ’s resurrection, had a beginning. And no 
other beginning was ever named by the most im- 
aginative scepticism, except that recorded in the 
New Testament. In this procession of holy days 
we are carried back to the very morning when 
Jesus rose. 

15. The bearing of Christ’s resurrection upon our 
scheme of Christian doctrine must not be over- 
looked. Just in proportion as a system is sym- 
metrical it bears one mark of truthfulness. The 
resurrection of the Lord is the complement truth to 
his death. The death requires the resurrection not 
more as a historic fact than as a rounded doctrine. 
The resurrection is needed to indicate the vivid life 
that animates the whole system. It makes room 
for the Spirit, who is the divine life-giver, and 
whose work it symbolizes. And besides imparting 
this sense of life and vigor to the whole scheme of 
Christian doctrine, its bearing upon ‘‘the science 
of the last things”’ is as direct as it is evident. It 
is the model of the resurrection that is to take place 
at the last day as men come forth amid the splen- 
dors and terrors of the last judgment. 

16. And, finally, the most scholarly unbelief con- 
cedes the fact. Not all the rank and file of scep- 
ticism will confess it. For unbelief is often sin- 
gularly ignorant and strangely dogmatic in its de- 
nials. Some, indeed, refuse to investigate, on the 
ostensible ground that the event is outside historic 
criticism because professedly miraculous—as if the 
creation itself were not a miracle ; asifaman should 
have no opinion as to the actuality of a fact, be- 
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cause the fact itself falls not under recognized law. 
But even this is a concession ; this relegation of the 
event to the supernatural. But De Wette, a very 
leader of one form of unbelief, has said, ‘‘ The fact 
of the resurrection (of Jesus Christ) can not itself 
be called into doubt.’’ The verdict is given. The 
fact is abundantly proved. It is conceded by the 
most intelligent thought which has critically ex- 
amined the evidence. And, without any vestige of 
doubt, we may be sure that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. | 

What follows when this is proved? This: that 
~ about this fact of Christ’s resurrection the kingdom 
of God was, historically, set wp in the world. 

Some, remembering the old dispensations, would 
claim that, morally, it was set up far back in Eden. 
Others, that it was set up, representatively, when . 
the Jewish State was founded. ‘There are those 
who name the Calvary hour, or even the Pentecostal 
season, as its birth-time. And there are those who 
hold that the manifestations of the Second Advent, 
instead of exhibiting its fulness, will only show its 
commencement. 

But look at the story as it stands on the Biblical 
page. Scattered by the death, it is historically 
true that the fact of the resurrection of the Lord 
was the new gathering-point of the disciples. On 
that fact they took their first stand, and about that 
truth they made their first rally. The kingdom of 
God, its long centuries of gestation ended, had been 
stillborn at the cross but for the birth-throes of the 
resurrection. We could have had no Church as the 
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outward and visible expression of the kingdom of 
God but for the gathering of the disciples around 
this fact, and their fresh inspiration under its 
potency. It became, historically, in this way, the 
very corner-stone of the edifice. Our whole Chris- 
tianity, judging from these facts at the outset of 
its career, would have perished as an institution, 
but for the organizing power of this fact of the 
Lord’s resurrection. Even the cross that redeems 
us could have done us no good, except as the res- 
urrection gathered about itself the disciples and 
organized them into the churches, which have pre- 
served for us all we really know about the redemp- 
tion on Calvary. Hence Paul, whose boast it was, 
doctrinally and devotionally, that the death of the 
Lord was the important fact in Christianity, is com- 
pelled, looking historically upon the days Imme- 
diately after those of our Lord’s death, to say that 
we ‘‘are saved by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”’ 
For that resurrection not only confirms salvation to 
every believer, and saves our Christianity itself as 
a scheme, but it opens a new historical era of bless- 
ing for the world. Then and there was laid the 
corner-stone of an edifice for which the centuries 
had been preparing. Every glorious doctrine as it 
slowly unfolded, every dispensation as it prepared 
the way for its successor, every prophet as he spoke 
his burning word, and poet as he sung his heaven- 
born song, every priest as he ministered in his 
course at the altar, every ceremony in the only 
ritual divinely given for the chosen race, every 
good man who had done his work and died in the 
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faith of better things to come—each and all these 
were stones in process of hewing and chipping, 
which were waiting until they could be laid in their 
own places in the structure that first began to rise 
when Christ rose from the grave and in that act 
established the kingdom of God on earth. 

Some good men, reading of a ‘‘ first resurrec- 
tion’’ which John says would take place some- 
where in the course of human history, and which 
is to endure, as a resurrection life, for ‘‘a thousand 
years,’’ ¢. €., for a long, but still a bounded time, 
have overlooked the fact that as this mid-world pe- 
riod can not be ‘‘the resurrection at the last day,”’ 
it must be necessarily a spiritual resurrection—a 
vast revival of religious life somewhere along the 
line of human history, that shall be conspicuous 
enough to borrow its name from the great final 
event, and to be regarded as an awaking of the 
dead centuries to a new spiritual career. We must 
acknowledge the fact that this is a legitimate use 
of the word resurrection, which our Lord applies 
alike to men’s souls and to men’s bodies. And all 
the discussions about the ‘‘millennium”’ as includ- 
ing a thousand years before or a thousand years 
after Christ’s advent, are the unfortunate attempts 
to found a doctrine of religion on a figure of speech. 
And we may dismiss all speculations as to the set- 
ting up of the kingdom of God in connection with 
any form of any millenarian theory whatsoever. 

A part of God’s endorsement of Jesus as the 
Christ lay in this very thing, viz., that Christ’s 
resurrection was the setting up of Christ’s king- 
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dom. We might at first elect the birthday of the 
Lord as the long-expected hour. But the Scrip- 
tures, exalting that birth for other things, maintain 
a significant silence as to any connection of the 
kingdom with the birth of the Lord. We might 
have supposed that the baptismal hour would be 
that of the establishment of the kingdom. But 
here, again, we have no warrant. It is only as we 
approach the moral splendors of the hallowed morn- 
ing when he rose from the tomb that we get in 
amid the surroundings of the great event. Forthe 
first time we reach an occurrence worthy to be the 
inauguration act of God when he enthrones his Son 
as the Christ. To the Christ he had promised a 
throne ; for in no other sense could David’s ‘‘ throne 
endure forever.’”’ When Jesus began to preach he 
said, ‘‘The kingdom was at hand.’ Further on 
he said, ‘‘The kingdom of God 7s come near to 
you.” Still later in his ministry he said, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come.’’ Just at the close of his career he 
said, ‘‘ Yow is my kingdom not from hence.”? All 
these progressive utterances lead us forward, in a 
series of grand approaches, to the resurrection hour, 
when ‘‘ God raised up Jesus to sit on his (David’s) 
throne.’ And thus it was exactly true that at the 
resurrection Christ took the throne of his kingdom. 
Peter, in the second chapter of the Acts, insists 
that, at the raising of Christ, God said to him, ‘‘ Sit 
thou on my right hand.’’? The right hand is the 
place of honor and power. It is the Eastern form 
of declaring a co-sovereignty. It enthrones. But 
how were a throne possible without a kingdom? 
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So, too, discussing the resurrection of Christ, Peter 
says, ‘‘God hath made him both Lord and Christ.”’ 
And again we ask, How thrones and lordship with- 
outa kingdom? And it is still further said, when 
the theme is the Lord’s resurrection, ‘‘God hath 
raised up Jesus again ; as it is said this day,” i. e., 
the day of his raising him up, ‘‘have I begotten 
thee.”? So that the words ‘‘raised up”’ and ‘‘be- 
gotten’’ refer to the same point of time. And the 
words ‘‘have begotten thee,’’ spoken when the 
topic was Christ’s resurrection, can not have refer- 
ence to bodily begetting, as some would like to 
have them understood ; nor yet to any eternal and 
spiritual generation of the Lord as his eternal Son, 
as others would intimate; but they are expressly 
confined to the very day of Christ’s resurrection. 
And so confined to that one day, they must be un- 
derstood in a declarative sense, and they become 
equivalent to saying: This day have I declared 
thee to be the Only Begotten One, by placing thee 
visibly on the throne of the new kingdom. And 
thus, not at his manger birth, not at his dove-sealed 
baptism ; not at his cross of death, but at his ap- 
pearance from the grave, he was recognized by God 
as the anointed Christ, and the appointed King of 
the kingdom that hour set up on earth. 

Nor is this in any antagonism with the predic- 
tions concerning a great public manifestation of the 
divine glory at the close of the dispensation when 
the Lord appears the second time. ‘‘ His coming 
and kingdom”’ are repeatedly joined in the fervent 
words of the Apostolic Epistles. The Advent will be, 
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not an inauguration, but a triumphant conclusion 
of an earthly reign, for which the ages are prepar- 
ing, and which God’s children everywhere are ex- 
pecting. That hour of triumph secured, he is to 
lay down the sceptre; for death, the last enemy, 
is destroyed, and Christ’s earthly kingship is fin- 
ished. ‘‘Then cometh the end—that God may be 
all in all.”? Meanwhile our Lord is already an en- 
throned King whose simplest words are solemn 
laws, whose promises are statutes of the realm; 
and toward whom any lack of the loyal spirit 
is treason against the Sovereign of Earth and 
Heaven. 

Again: Jesus has risen. Whatfollows? This: 
that God by raising up our Lord has endorsed and 
authenticated him in his divine claims. Christ 
was raised not only for ‘‘our justification,” 7. e., 
the fact justifies our faith in him, but we find our- 
selves asking if while we accept, on our part, the 
Lord Jesus Christ on the warranty of his resurrec- 
tion, there is any evidence that God on his part 
accepts him in his claim as Mediator? But in what 
more direct way could God certify of Christ that 
he was what he professed to be, than by raising 
him from the dead? The claim of Jesus was pecu- 
liar. He did not claim to be a Son, but the Son of 
God; not to be a Son, as we claim sonship by 
adoption, but to be so related to God as to be of 
the divine substance, ‘“‘the only begotten Son.”’ 
The relation he bore to God he explained by the 
relation of a human child to a human parent. 
He was of the divine race, even as we, born of hu- 
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man parents, are of the human race. The lan- 
guage he uses is as startling as the claim is unique. 
Now let us see what God will do about a claim 
never made before nor since. Jesus said that his 
Father would raise him up from the dead; and 
thus would give the sanction of the divine approval 
to his grandest claims; thus enthroning him at 
the right hand of all power. 

If those Syrian stars do look down upon any 
rounded sod that covers a grave where sleeps the 
body of Jesus—then, say it tearfully as a thing 
sadder than death itself, we have no Christ. Write 
it with trembling despondency, nay, with utter 
despair of all confidence in any one, that he was a 
deceiver. Do not talk any more of truth, of good- 
ness. Noone is left to trust, no one can ever be 
believed in again. He was not even a man of com- 
mon morality if he did not rise, as he said he would 
do. Heclaimed to be pre-eminently the Son of 
God. Hesaid God would endorse him. But there 
is a grave somewhere in Palestine that belies all 
this, and shows that Jesus is false in his claim, if 
he did not rise. Farewell all confidence forever 
if Jesus is not endorsed of God in the resurrection 
from the dead. | : 

But if he did rise—and that he did rise is abun- 
dantly proved—then God owns him, endorses him, 
testifies to him in the greatest of all conceivable 
miracles, by working upon the great miracle-worker 
the miracle of the resurrection ; thus giving pal- 
pable evidence by an outward historic fact that his 
claim, ‘‘I and my Father are one,’’ was no false 
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boast to be punished, but a confession well pleas- 
ing to the ears of God himself. Our Lord spoke 
of his coming resurrection as a sign from heaven. 
And the resurrection act is a testimony from the 
very skies louder than the thunders, saying: ‘‘ This 
is my beloved Son.’’ Paul’s words alone would 
be decisive, when he says that Jesus Christ was 
‘‘declared to be the Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead.’’ The resurrec- 
tion is God’s certificate to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

Again: Jesus has risen. What follows? This: 
the resurrection of all men from the grave, and to 
all Christians, ‘‘ the resurrection of life,’ 7. e., of 
happiness. 

How is the resurrection of the Lord connected 
with that of mankind? The argument is pre- 
sented by Paul in ch. xv. of 1st Corinthians. But 
his argument has been approached with such singu- 
lar disregard both of the questions that stirred the 
minds of men at that age, and of the Oriental meth- 
ods of thought and of argument, that some have 
found in the celebrated chapter no logic at all, and 
so have held that the two events which Paul con- 
nects so closely are connected only by a dictum of 
inspiration. But this is to deny any real argument 
in a chapter which certainly takes the form of 
logic—an absurd form if the only argument is in- 
spired assertion. 

In studying the wonderful chapter let us put 
ourselves as nearly as possible upon the plane of 
thought which belonged to the age when Paul 
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wrote. It was an age that had rebelled powerfully 
against all forms of heathen supernaturalism, and 
so, in the end, against supernaturalism itself. The 
traditional gods were gone except as a pretty form 
of popular speech. Any such claim as the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was a claim of supernatu- 
ralism under a new form. Paul saw, and every 
keen-eyed hearer saw as well, exactly what was 
involved. He was fighting the whole battle of 
supernaturalism, as involved in the fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection. His hearers separated en- 
tirely the material realm from the supernatural 
realm. The supernatural beings in whom the for- 
mer ages believed were wholly out of the natural 
plane. The resurrection that Paul was to bring 
them was partly in both planes; was a historical 
fact to be ascertained by evidence as was any other 
fact, and it was, also, a supernatural fact of the 
higher realm. 

The objector would insist that resurrection is in- 
credible on the ground of insufficient proof. He 
would represent the doctrine as a speculation 
wanting in facts to supportit. He held that res- 
urrection is unproved in any case, and so the be- 
lief is unwarranted by historical fact. 

But there is another objector, who denies it from 
the side of naturalism. It is incredible that the 
dead should be raised, because it is impossible. 
The supernatural is always impossible, and, there- 
fore, always incredible, he urges. 

And there is a third objector, who finds his diffi- 
culties not so much in the alleged lack of proof or 
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in the impossibility of supernaturalism ; but he 
urges objections to the Christian exposition of the 
doctrine. ‘‘How are the dead raised up?’’ 7. e., 
how can it be credible, asks the first man. ‘‘ How 
are the dead raised up?” 7. e., how is it possible, 
asks the second man with a sneering tone. While 
the third objector, using the same words, asks, 
“* How are the dead raised up ?’’ @. e., 72 what man- 
ner, and if in the old body, what is the gain? 
This man has heard enough for him to grasp a 
mere shred of the doctrine, and to him it seems 
foolish. He objects, because he imagines Christi- 
anity to teach that the same old body is to return. 
So that while the doubter asks ‘‘ how?” 7. e., how 
it can be proved; and the sceptic ‘*‘ how?” 7. eé., 
how it is possible; the last man of semi-Christian 
attitude, asks how ? ¢. e., ‘‘in what body” do your 
raised men come up? It is as if this man had said, 
Your useless doctrine would bring back an old 
body to an old life; for, if it be not the old body. 
in its feebleness, it is not the same body—if it is 
another body, that is not a resurrection. 

And Paul will answer these three objections by 
using a form of logic that shall state the facts about 
Christ’s resurrection, shall correct all the misap- 
prehensions about our own resurrection, and set 
forth the true theory, as far as it can be illustrated, 
by nature and by grace. And he will do this, not 
in the order which would occur to an occidental 
thinker, but in a purely oriental method. It is a 
perfectly arranged argument for orientals who de- 
light to study a subject less in historical and more 
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in moral order.’ He does not state formally each 
of the three main objections of the time, and then 
proceed to confute one after the other of them, as 
a modern writer would have done. But assuming 
them to be well known, he has an eye now to this 
and now to that objection, setting forth here a part 
and there a part of the great Christian doctrine, 
and fortifying himself continually by the fact of 
annual resurrections in nature of plant and seed, 
and by the special instance of Christ’s resurrection 
as one of the facts of Christianity. 

As against the man who would doubt the fact 
through lack of proof, he goes over the evidences 
of it in the earlier verses of his chapter. Christ 
after his resurrection ‘‘was seen of Cephas, and 
then of the twelve. After that of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present. After that of James; 
then of all the apostles; last of all, of me also.’’’ 


1 This was exactly the method of our Lord when his hearers on 
the side of Olivet, over against Jerusalem, propounded three ques- 
tions which, as they thought, stood connected. They asked, What 
would be the sign of his coming, of the destruction of their city, and 
of the end of the world. They put the three together in order of 
time ; and he shows them that these events are really connected, but 
it is a connection in character. He will drop the element of time 
out of the question. Hespeaks of their relation in kind. He passes 
swiftly from the one to the other, and then returns again to the 
first ; so that, while some general order is seen, and the opening 
words refer to the city’s doom and the closing words to the world’s 
doom, the transitions are so sudden that we neither can nor need to 
trace them. His order of thought is prophetic. His method is 
oriental. 

inc orexy, 0, 6,7, 8. 
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So far, all is in logical order, and the Christians at 
Corinth are told how to answer an unbeliever who 
alleges lack of proof that Christ had risen. 

Paul advances in his discussion. The outright 
sceptic who denies resurrection—not so much 
Christ’s, but resurrection itself—on the ground of 
impossibility, is noticed; and Christians are told 
to meet him by insisting upon a historical fact fully 
proved by the witnesses then living—a fact that is 
in the sphere of actual material occurrence; but 
which, proved, carries with it an irresistible proof 
of the supernatural as well. The man had said, 
that can not be done ; but Paul would answer, it can 
be done, for it has been done. He gives an in- 
stance—that of Christ. ‘‘ Now, if Christ rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead,’’ @. e., that resurrection is 
impossible, when there is at least one case on rec- 
ord. A dead man has lived again. No matter 
now, and for this argument on the possibility of 
resurrection, who he was. ‘To the gaze of the world 
there has been given an instance. The terrible 
continuity of death has been broken. A man has 
come back from the tomb who was really dead. 
And the one great difficulty ismet. It is no more 
an impossible thing. One fact answers forever that 
objection ; for it shows that the thing is possible. 
And the power of the supernatural to break through 
the bounds of the natural once shown, there can be . 
no limit as of few or many cases. For the super- 
natural so asserting itself is adequate to any res- 
urrection. The one supernatural fact breaks down 
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every objection to the resurrection of mankind. 
For Paul to have drawn out in logical formula the 
argument from the one to the many, when the 
question was of a supernatural power to do either, 
would have been a waste of words. 

And in developing his argument he has a word 
to the third objector, who, with semi-Christian 
view, confounds the true doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion with the idea of the reanimation of the old 
body. Paul insists that Christ’s resurrection was 
vastly more than a return to life; that it was not a 
resuscitation like that at Nain, nor a mere revivi- 
fication like that of Bethany, but a true resurrec- 
tion, in which a new element of indestructibility 
has entered into the Lord’s body, so that ‘‘ he dieth 
nomore.’’ Had Lazarus and the widow’s son at Nain 
been instances of a genuine resurrection, then Christ 
could not have been ‘‘ the first-fruits of them that 
slept.’’ He points to the grain in its state of growth 
as the same in kind as when it was in its state of 
seed ; but now it is in an advanced state. It isthe 
same seed in higher development. It is no more 
‘bare grain.’? There is growth in the air and the 
light, and the new production in new conditions is 
nature’s resurrection ; even as Christ’s resurrection 
body, though truly a body, has new adaptations, 
and has in it the elements that fit it also for the 
spiritual world. 

But the apostle is doing more than answer ob- 
jectors. He will show how Christ’s resurrection 
secures our own. It does it by giving physical 
proof of fulfilled promise. Our Lord had united 
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his resurrection and ours in promise. The promise 
was twofold, including his own, in ‘‘three days,”’ 
and that of all his people ‘‘at the last day.’’ His 
eye on his own resurrection life that he should live 
on earth after his death, he said, ‘*‘ Because I live,”’ 
z. é., live in a resurrection life of the body after my 
death, ‘‘ye shall live also.’? For the reference is 
not to the life of God in the soul, that not being 
the matter before our Lord or his hearers when the 
words were uttered. Nor was it the immortality 
of the spiritual life. But the express subject was 
bodily life. They were to live in the body because 
he was to live in the body. His resurrection life 
assured the future bodily life to them. The two. 
events were bound up together in his thought and 
in his promise. It was a note carefully drawn 
promising payment in instalments. The first in- 
stalment, due according to the very letter of the 
bond on the third day, was paid exactly when due, 
in his own resurrection. And therefore we are 
warranted in believing that the rest will be paid 
when due. Hesaid, ‘‘The Son of man must rise’’; 
and he said, ‘‘ All that are in the graves shall come 
forth.’? The power to do the one is the power to 
do the other ; the act of doing the one is the pledge 
of doing the other. 

Yet further goes Paul’s argument. Christ’s res- 
urrection body was the very body laid in the tomb ; 
and in this thing, also, his body is the type of ours. 
Unless this be so, Paul’s whole argument fails just 
at the point where failure deprives it of anything 
beyond the mere pretence of logic. Failing here, 
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all other reasons which can be alleged for uniting 
his resurrection with ours are mere threads of tow. 
Failing here, the chapter is indeed valuable, not 
for its logic, but for its inspired assertion. But 
we are sure that the logic is as really inspired as is 
the conclusion. 


A few words here about the character of the 
body of the Lord between his resurrection and his 
ascension. 

There are two widely distinct classes of facts ; 
and the various ways of bringing them into some 
tolerable harmony may be, perhaps, grouped gen- 
erally under four heads. 

1. There are those who insist upon the purely 
physical view—holding that the very physical 
body laid in the tomb was the body raised. And 
they name the facts so obvious on the very front 
of the Gospel story. It was intended, clearly 
enough, that a physical body should be manifested 
to the disciples, and they have so testified to the 
whole world. 

Seeing how much is involved in the actual re- 
turn of the very body in which our Lord was cru- 
cified—that nothing less or other could meet the 
demands of the case—some have been inclined to 
deny that the Lord’s body after his resurrection 
had any peculiarities which were not shown, dimly 
at least, in his previous ministry. It was not, 
they say, at his resurrection, but at his ascension, 
that the change in the character of his body oc- 
curred whereby it was no more flesh and blood, 
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but an incorruptible and spiritual body. Asked 
to account for the Lord’s entrance through closed 
doors to the assembly of disciples, or for the vanish- 
ing of his body when he would end an interview, 
they refer us to the incident of his previous life 
in which he is said to have ‘‘ passed through the 
midst’’ of his enemies. ‘This view emphasizes the 
fact that he ate and drank, walked and talked 
with his disciples, and was recognized in his bodily 
form ; that the greatest pains were taken to afford 
physical proof that his body was really the same 
one in which he died. And there is no such thing 
as disputing these facts, or their bearing upon the 
- question of the character of our Lord’s body. In- 
deed it can not be too strongly put, that any theory 
which endangers the fact of a physical resurrec- 
tion in his case, threatens the whole series of Chris- 
tian facts and the whole substance of Christian 
doctrine. We do then accept it as a fully proven 
fact, that the body raised was the very body placed. 
in Joseph’s new tomb. For though freshness had 
taken the place of exhaustion, and strength the 
place of weakness, and the flush of health had cast 
out all the pallor of the mortal anguish,—this, too, 
was all in line with the fact that in any resurrec- 
tion life must be expected to take the place of 
death. 

A second theory claims just the opposite thing 
concerning the resurrection body of Jesus,—viz., 
that it was a purely spiritual body; that the 
change of the mortal to the immortal body oc- 
curred, not at the ascension, but at the resurrec- 
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tion hour. The advocates of this second theory,— 
asked to account for the things that most certainly 
have a physical aspect, and which have, in all the 
generations, left the very opposite impression on 
a vast number of devout minds,—are wont to re- 
duce the facts that have an untoward aspect to a 
minimum, and then if these physical phenomena 
will not utterly disappear, the theory of a simula- 
ted body or an assumed body is named. It is said 
that the reason Mary failed to know her Lord at 
first, was not because of the flush of physical 
health, but the rather because his new body was 
‘spiritual. For the same reason it is claimed that 
the disciples on the way to Emmaus did not recog- 
nize him. It is urged that, asking them to eat, 
he only seemed to them to partake of food, and in- 
viting Thomas to touch his side he did not expect 
the astonished disciple to do it. Those holding 
this view claim that the passage of our Lord 
through the crowd of his awe-struck enemies at 
Nazareth before his resurrection has no likeness to 
the instantaneous appearances and disappearances 
after that event. They insist that the words de- 
scribing these sudden manifestations are different 
from those used of his former life, by the deliber- 
ate choice of the writers; and that the whole un- 
derlying tone of the narratives is very unlike that 
given in the Gospels when the theme is his pre- 
vious ministry. 

It is to be conceded to this view that it is anx- 
ious to show the spiritual nature of the Lord’s 
body because of the bearing of that fact, if indeed it 
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can be proved, upon the question of the body 
which awaits believers. It rightly insists that our 
spiritual bodies are not to come from any change 
which is to pass over us after the old physical body 
has been raised; that the change ‘‘in the twink- 
ling of an eye,’’ which is to come upon the bodies 
of some believers, is not to take place in those who 
were dead, but in those who are living on the earth 
at the Second Advent of the Lord. It emphasizes 
the declaration, ‘‘7¢ is raised a spiritual body.”’ 
In the case of our Lord it would find in sucha 
changed body a far greater honor than in any 
merely physical resuscitation. And whereas the 
first view insists that there can be no true resurrec- 
tion if the former body of the Lord did not rise, 
this second view would claim, and with good show 
of reason, that unless a change came over his body 
in the act of rising, there could have been no true 
resurrection in which the Lord dies no more. But 
when this purely spiritual view is pushed so far as 
- to require us to hold that certain phenomena, evi- 
dently of a physical nature, were unreal, or were, 
at least, special assumptions for a special end, we 
hesitate, we refuse our assent. On such an expla- 
nation we lose too much that we must save; and 
all to gain a theory too narrow to cover the facts. 
Goulburn in his ‘‘ Bampton Lectures”? holds that 
while the body was spiritual, a body was miracu- 
lously adapted to meet the needs of the occasion. 
Defending himself against the objection that his 
theory would make the Lord’s body a mere phan- 
tom, he says: ‘‘A stupendous miracle was really 
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wrought in the form in which it was presented to 
the senses.’’ And he proceeds to compare it to 
- the phenomena of the sun and moon standing still 
in Joshua’s time, which he calls a ‘‘miracle in a 
form accommodated to the senses.’? To this view, 
Dr. Milligan, in his admirable volume, ‘‘ The 
Resurrection of our Lord,’’? has made able reply. 
He says: ‘‘ This view is inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of the Scripture on the point. It is con- 
stantly implied that his life, after he rose, was that 
of the man Christ Jesus. The Apostles and early 
disciples did not think of his resurrection state as 
simply spiritual, but that the Son of Man with 
whom they had companied had been brought back 
from the grave.”’? It is obvious that we must hold 
the spiritual theory in some way so as to accord 
with the physical facts ; and, in turn, that we must 
hold the physical theory in such a way as to leave 
room for the spiritual facts. 

A third theory is earnestly defended by some 
able scholars, who think that they can account for 
both classes of facts by seeing, in the case of our 
Lord, a gradual process of change, whereby the 
physical body became by degrees the spiritual body. 
Godet has well stated this view in a foot-note to 
one of the chapters in his ‘‘ Defense of the Christian 
Faith.” Hesays: ‘‘The whole condition of Jesus 
was one of transition. ‘I am not. yet ascended,’ 
but ‘I ascend.’ His body also was then in process 
of transformation. It participated in the nature of 
the former body ; on the other hand, it had in some 
measure the attributes of the spiritual body. The 
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ascension marked the terminal point of this time of 
development.’’ But this theory in attempting to 
account for both classes of facts damages, if it does 
not destroy, each of them. We do want, if it be 
possible to obtain it honestly from the record, a 
simple, direct resurrection of the very body placed 
in the tomb. We canadmit—nay, it isa demand— 
that there shall be freshness and vigor in place of 
wasted flesh and exhausted energy. These are 
purely physical incidents ; nor have they any bear- 
ing on the question of a gradual change. On the 
other hand, an honest interpretation must not 
ignore the fact that the phenomena usually thought 
to belong only to a spiritual body, exhibited them- 
selves at the outset of his resurrection life. Says 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt: ‘‘ We have not the right to 
think that through forty days a gradual process of 
glorifying was going on which culminated in the 
ascension. For on the very day and evening of the 
resurrection, as unique manifestations of our Lord’s 
changed and glorious state streamed out as ap- 
peared at any period of the forty days. The first 
day was not a morning advancing to a noon, but 
the noon burst at once in its full splendor.” ’ 
There is a fourth theory, which claims that our 
Lord’s body, after he rose, was one body, with the 
capacity of a twofold manifestation. It could be 
shown as the one or as the other, and both exhibi- 
tions were equally real. What if, as when we 


1 Review of Dr. Milligan’s ‘‘ Resurrection of our Lord,” in Bap- 
tist Review. 
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speak of our Lord’s moral nature, we are obliged 
to construct a theory wide enough to cover the facts 

which prove his divinity on the one hand and those 
which prove his humanity on the other; so here, 
when we must meet and recognize two widely dif- 
ferent classes of phenomena, one of them purely 
physical and the other as purely spiritual, we are 
to be broad enough in our theory to include both 
extremes. And if so, may we not say that his 
body may have had after his resurrection its cor- 
poreal form and substance as related to this mate- 
rial world, and yet just as really may have mani- 
fested itself as a body related to the spiritual world 
into which he was so soon to ascend? ‘There was 
need of this twofold form of manifestation to meet 
the conditions in which he was placed. He cer- 
tainly wore his former earthly body. For that 
body was shown to the disciples by many ‘“‘ signs,”’ 
4.@., physical exhibitions. They certainly saw, 
heard, touched him, walked with him. There was 
a physical resurrection. As certainly we do know 
that this same body possessed properties very un- 
like any known in our physical constitution. 
But we are not to think of two bodies, just as we 
are not to think of a twofold consciousness in the 
one being Jesus of Nazareth. The difficulties which 
meet us in any conception of the union of Divinity 
and Humanity in one mental and moral nature, are 
precisely parallel with those that meet us in the 
conception of one body capable of a twofold mani- 
festation, one of which relates to the physical, and 
the other to the spiritual world. We must accept 
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facts and broaden our theories to comprehend them, 


even when explanation is, in the circumstances, not 
to be attempted. Before his death we find him 
speaking now mainly as a man, and then again ex- 
hibiting the deeds and making the claims of the 
Godhead, and yet he is always one person. So we 
find after his resurrection always one body, but 
that body seems sometimes to assert especially its 
physical, and at other times more fully its spiritua 
properties. 


But whatever theory we maintain, nothing must 
obscure the fact that the Lord rose from the dead, 
and that He himself, his apostles after him, and, 
indeed, the best Christian: souls of these eighteen 
centuries, have united the two things, viz., his res- 
urrection and our resurrection. Those who stand 
puzzled over the mysteries of our Lord’s raised 
body, unable to form any theory which shall cover 
all the facts, are not a whit behind others in cherish- 
ing the feeling that the two events are connected ; 
and that where the logic of the head may hesitate 
concerning the way in which they are connected, 
the heart, with its more nimble logic, unites the 
two, and says, in all confidence, that because he 
lives we shall live also. 

He is the first-fruits. There had been no instance 
of a true resurrection. For the mere reanimation 
of the old body, with no change in its substance, 
is not, in strictness of speech, a resurrection. There 
is no actual exemplar save our Lord himself. Moses’ 
body was buried, and we have no word of his rising 
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from the dead. Enoch was taken only-in soul, so 
far as we can learn from the story, to be with God. 
Elijah went up out of sight of the prophets into 
the material skies; but there is no record of his 
entrance in body into heaven. So that the first 
instance of a human body entering the skies appears 
to be that of the body of our Lord. Nor in all 
these waiting centuries does another share in his 
glory. Buta day approaches when there shall be 
no lack of exemplifications. The risen Lord is the 
first-fruits of a glorious harvest. 


“T stood within the grave’s o’ershadowing vault, 
Gloomy and damp, it stretched its vast domain, 
Shades were its boundary ; for my strained eye sought 
For other limits to its width in vain. 


“‘T lit a torch at a sepulchral lamp 
Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom ; 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp 
I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


«* Around me stretched the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ached upon mine ear ; 
More and more noiseless did I note my tread, 
And yet its echoes chilled my heart with fear. 


‘** Death’s various shrines—the urn, the stone, the lamp, 
Were scattered ’round confused amid the dead. 
Symbols and types were mouldering in the damp, 

Their shapes were wanting and their meaning fled. 


‘* Unspoken tongues, perchance in praise or woe, 
Were chronicled on tablets Time had swept, 
And deep were half their letters hid below 
The thick small dust of those they once had wept. 
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“One place alone had ceased to hold its prey, 
A form had pressed it and was there no more 5 
The garments of the grave beside it lay, 
Where once they wrapped Him on the rocky floor. 


“He only with returning footsteps broke 
The eternal calm with which the tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping dead alone Hz woke, 
And blessed with outstretched hands the dead around.” 


VII. 
CULMINATIONS. 


I must not let this great longing culminate in an 
actual hope unless there are the best reasons there- 
for. This strong desire must not hurry me into 
any extravagance. Sobriety of mind and heart 
befit me, sitting here on this sod so smooth, so 
soft, so golden green, in these slant rays of the set- 
ting sun. I must keep back my heart till I know 
that there is good reason to let it run with swift 
foot along the path in which all these inquiries 
lead us. But if, on the one hand, I should gain 
nothing by indulging a mistaken hope of the res- 
urrection of my dear ones, it is just as true that, 
should the hope be really warranted, I should lose 
much, very much of consolation, did I fail to take 
the waiting truth to my waiting heart. Can all 
these indications be in vain? Can all these pre- 
monitions be without meaning? Can all these an- 
ticipations in nature and revelation be mocking 
phantoms? Can all these assumptions, coming 
irresistibly from the one great Assumption of our 
nature by our Elder Brother, be unwarranted and 


misleading? Can it be so, that the one instance 
(197) 
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‘of a true resurrection set forth so prominently— 
that of the Risen Lord—terminates in a vindica- 
tion of himself, and is without meaning or worth 
to us as his followers? But while I hesitate to 
yield the rein to hallowed emotion unless logically 
certain of the doctrine, it would not be logical to — 
deny all place to the heart. In mathematical 
questions there is required the mathematical mind ; 
in poetic criticism there is required the poetic mood 
of soul. There is a Shakespearean sense needed 
unto the true interpretation of Shakespeare. The 
judicial element is essential, or no learning in the 
law can make a man a judge. And so a certain 
devout mood, a heart aglow with Christian thought 
and feeling, is not to be put aside when we inquire © 
about the resurrection of the dead. The absence 
of the sympathetic soul, with its swift aids to care- - 
ful logical investigation, would be a well-nigh 
fatal defect. We will come with heart as well as 
with head. We will seek reverently, using every 
faculty God has given ; nor disguise from ourselves 
that we search in hope that we may find it true 
‘‘that there shall be a resurrection of the dead”’; 
that we shall look again into the eyes that always 
before have given back the loving look, shall 
hear again the familiar tones of a departed voice, 
and that this steady heartache, that no length of 
time can ever quiet, shall cease then, in an instant, 
and forever. 


The grand old picturesque language of the 
Greeks, selected by God as the medium of the 
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world’s knowledge of New Testament fact and doc- 
trine, employs two remarkable words to describe the 
resurrection of the body. The first of these, Anas- 
tasis, means literally ‘‘the standing up again.”’ 
It is a word with a picture in it. A man has fallen 
down in death. He rises again a living man, and 
that rising is anastasis. But while the verbal form 
of the word is common, and is used for common 
things in the New Testament, signifying simply, 
“‘to rise up,’’ the substantive form of the word is 
never employed for ordinary affairs. It is ever 
more a word set apart to a sacred use.’ It is re- 
served exclusively to describe just one thing. It 
is employed only in one way; and its unvary- 
ing meaning is, The Resurrection. The other word, 
Higersis, is in general interchangeable with ‘‘an- 
astasis.”’ Itis also a word with a pictureinit. But 
while the first word signifies the completed act of 
the resurrection, this second word always indicates 
either the power by which or the state from which 
one is raised up. So that the two words, like the 
two views in the stereoscope, each taken from a 
slightly different angle, in their union give us the 
completed picture. We see, first, men thrown 


1 Matt. xxii, 18. Luke xiv. 14, John v. 29; xi. 24. Actsi. 
22; iv. 2; xvii. 82; xxiv. 15, etc. Some of these verses have been 
examined in previous chapters. A few of the abundant proof 
texts are here given in the form of reference, for any who would 
refresh their minds with the direct statements of God’s Word on 
this great event of the resurrection of the body. The one word 
** Anastasis ” is used thirty-eight times of bodily resurrection, seven 
of which refer to the resurrection of the Lord. 
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down in death and buried in the grave; next we 
see an energy coming upon these dead men, rous- 
ing them, lifting them from the sepulchre, and 
placing them again upon their feet in the vigor of 
an active life. And so the second word is used in 
descriptive passages ; and, in its verbal form, which 
is the one commonly found, it is followed by a noun 
to complete its meaning.’ A careful study of the 
passages where the two words are employed will 
make it evident that, while some passages teach ex- 
clusively of the resurrection of the righteous, and 
others as exclusively of the resurrection of the 
wicked, and a few texts name them both, the 
completed picture given us by the assembling of 
them. all, is that of a bodily resurrection for the 
entire human race. 

The resurrection of the righteous is taught not 
only with positiveness, but with exultation. It is 
not found as the cold statement of a carefully 
drawn creed, but it comes out as the lively expec- 
tation and the tender hope of living and loving 
souls. Itis the solace of grief. Believers buried 
their dead ‘‘in hope.’? What hope? The salva- 
tion of the soul? Not that directly; but the 
hope of the resurrection. The only immortality 
of the New Testament is that of resurrection life. 
It involved indeed the soul, because the soul is 


1Thus by ‘‘nekrous”—to raise the dead. Matt. x. 8; John 
v. 21; Acts xxvi. 8; 2 Cor. i. 9, etc. It is used also with “‘ek” 
and ‘‘apo,” to rise from the dead. John xii. 1, 9,17; Gal. i.1; 
1 Thess. i. 10; Matt. xiv. 2; xxvii. 64; xxviii. 7; Mark vi. 14; 
Luke ix. 7. 
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connected with the body at this resurrection to 
which the New Testament gives so prominent a 
place. Our philosophic form of the doctrine of 
immortality is true. Immortality is as really a 
doctrine of natural religion as is the existence of a 
God. No discredit is cast upon the idea of a nat- 
ural immortality for the human soul by the Scrip- 
tures. Only this must be remembered: that the 
- two modes of conceiving of the doctrine are widely 
different. One of them starts from man, and is 
the result of the survey of his own moral and in- 
tellectual position, aspiration and capacity. The 
other starts from a purely physical fact—the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. So that while the one 
starting from the moral side of the human soul 
emphasizes the soul’s immortality, the other start- 
ing from the bodily fact of Christ’s resurrection, 
emphasizes the resurrection of the body unto an 
everlasting life. One is the occidental and the 
other the oriental method of approaching the same 
great fact of our future existence. But there is 
this difference : that while those who approach the 
subject on the side of the soul’s immortality are 
sometimes, though illogically, inclined to have little 
to say about any enswathement of the soul hereaf- 
ter; those who come to the subject in the Scriptural 
way of a resurrection for the body, are not in any 
danger of forgetting that the only use of the body 
in the coming world is as a habitation for the soul. 
So that the Scriptures which conceive of the future 
life in no other way than as a resurrection life, 
always go on to describe the employments and en- 
O* 
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joyments of the holy in their spiritual heaven. 
And as the promise of resurrection rings out con- 
tinually in the utterances of our Lord, so the re- 
freshing memory of it bursts forth everywhere in 
the Epistles. Whenever the reference is to the 
resurrection of the righteous, the word is used 
either with the article or else with some additional 
words which indicate the limitation.’ It is always 
accompanied with the idea of a change either of 
form or of state; and the model appears always to 
be the changed appearance of Christ’s body at the 
transfiguration. The Tabor’ scene seems to be in 
Pauls mind when he writes that Christ shall 
‘‘fashion anew the body of our humiliation that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory.” It 
is not another body, but it is the ‘‘body of our 
humiliation,’’ that is the basis of our resurrection, 
even as Christ’s body was the basis of his trans- 
figuration body. The word used by Paul differs 
entirely from that he employs when he would de- 
scribe the change that passes over the bodies of 
believers who may be living when Christ appears 
at the Second Advent. So too, John, who saw 
the Lord after his ascension as still retaining the 
form of his earthly manifestation, is the one who 
has said, ‘‘ And we know that when he shall ap- 


1 See Matt. xxii. 80; Luke xiv. 14, and xx. 85; Phil. iii. 11. 


® The writer is not unaware that the trend of opinion is toward 
making some spur of Hermon the mount of transfiguration ; but 
until this is proved let it be as it has been to the mind and heart 
of believers, Tabor. 
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pear we shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is,” @. é., wearing a human form.’ 


But what of the state of the holy dead between 
their burial and their resurrection? The Scriptures 
describe this state in general as ‘‘ blessed.”’ ‘‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.’’ And this 
blessedness, as the Greek words abundantly declare, 
refers not to the experience of believers in dying, 
nor yet to their eternal salvation, but to their con- 
dition after death, and during the existence of the 
present dispensation, while they wait for the res- 
urrection.” Their blessedness is presented under 
various figures, which denote active participation 
in actual enjoyment. The pleasure of the holy is 
described under the figure drawn from the enjoy- 
ment at eventide of a weary man in some delight- 
ful park or garden. ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,’’ said the Lord to the penitent on 
the other cross. And the words set forth the in- 
stantaneous entrance of holy souls to a state of 
delight. An oriental loved to wander ina magnif- 
icent garden or park, beneath overhanging trees, 
beside sparkling fountains, and among mossy hol- 
lows in deep ravines, where, sheltered from the 
fierce rays of the sun, he could find rest and satis- 
faction. The figure may have been chosen by our 
Lord to meet the special case of this man long in- 


1 Compare Rev. first chapter with 1 John iii. 2. 

2'The words are of véxpo. of arobvgoKorrec, t. €., the dead which 
die one after the other. Their state while this dispensation en- 
dures and men continue to die, is that which the words describe. 
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carcerated in a lonely prison, fed for months on 
coarsest fare, and kept, it may be, within narrowest 
bounds. A Paradise to such a man would mean 
everything the opposite of his late surroundings ; 
everything desirable and gratifying after his late 
deprivations ; all beautiful and desirable objects in 
place of his dreariness and want. And could the 
blessedness of the state of the holy dead have been 
set forth to that man in words more apt and strik- 
ing than when he was assured of a Paradise? So, 
too, Paul’s desire to ‘‘depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better,’ is explicable only on the idea 
of a continuous happiness. Anything like ‘‘soul- 
slumber’’—if, indeed, that phrase be not a contra- 
diction—would be exactly so much lost out of 
existence, so much subtracted from time without 
being added to eternity ; an immeasurable loss, the 
very opposite of the state described as ‘‘ far better’’ 
than the present Christian life. To say that the 
man non-existent between death and the resurrec- 
tion would not know it, is frivolous as a reply, for 
the question is not what the man knows in a state 
where he is assumed to know nothing, but the 
question is whether that period subtracted from use- 
fulness on earth, or else from happiness in heaven, 
is or is not, in itself, a real loss. If it be a real 
loss of good, then it can not be the desirable thing 
which is ‘‘ far better.’’ And then there comes out 
also in the book of the Revelation, as the visions 
roll one upon another like sunset clouds, the whole 
heavens aflame with the glory, the serene spectacle 
of the ‘‘souls made perfect,’’ who, dying while 
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this present dispensation endures, ‘‘are before the 
throne of God.’’ Some of them were ‘‘slain for 
the word of God,’’ and while their bodies wait res- 
urrection, ‘‘they serve him day and night in his 
temple.’’ All these vivid descriptions of the state 
of the dead make them ‘‘alive unto God.”’ 

If it be said that the dead are represented as 
‘‘asleep,’’ we not only admit it, but claim it, with 
reference to the body. The two presentations which 
make them alive in one class of passages and dead 
in another class, are in absolute contradiction if we 
understand them both of the soul or both of the 
body. In that case one or the other must yield. 
But with such earnest and direct statements on each 

‘side, who shall say which must yield, and who shall 

say that either, so severely bent, will stay in that 
position? But happily there is no contradiction. 
The texts which make them ‘‘alive unto God”’ 
refer always to the immortal spirit, and those which 
make them ‘‘asleep”’ refer always to the mortal 
body deposited in the grave. 

And hence, too, it accords with the view of the 
conscious existence of the holy dead, that not they, 
but their state should be described as not perfect, 
z.é., a8 a transient and an expectant state. They 
are not represented as unhappy, but as happily 
waiting ; they have not yet attained; they have a 
glory in reserve. Not until the spirit is reunited 
to the resurrection form of the human body will 
they gain the full victory. The final judgment 
day is to arrive before Christ can say, ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed, inherit the kingdom.”’ They are now un- 
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crowned princes, waiting the coronation day. They 
are now warriors who have fought their field and 
gained their victory, but who are awaiting the day 
of grand review and recognition. For the office of 
the judgment day is less to decide destiny than to 
declare it ; to give public justification to God’s pro- 
cedure before the universe. Hence it is called the 
day of ‘‘revelation,”’ ¢. e., the time when the hid- 
den shall be disclosed and the eternal awards not 
only be announced, but approved. 

As to the locality of these souls in the interme- 
diate state, the Scriptures make it certain that it is 
a definite place. Our dead are not dreary wan- 
derers. Itisa ‘‘ place appointed for all the living.”’ 
It is, in one part of it, a place where there are 
‘spirits in prison,’’ and its dwellers are called in- 
habitants of Sheol. It is elsewhere depicted as a 
Paradise, and yet again as a palatial mansion, with 
many rooms; while John in the Revelation, when 
disclosing, not what shall be after time is ended, 
but what is transpiring in the intermediate world, 
describes a definite place, bright with divine glories, 
in which the saints made perfect are now abiding. 
It is no world of slumber. No silence falls on its 
inhabitants. They are not lost out of being; for 
‘‘whether we wake or sleep,’’ 7. e., live here or do 
not live here because we live there, ‘‘ we live unto 
God.”’ 

But though that state is one of moral activity, 
neither believers nor unbelievers are on probation. 
The holy are no longer liable to fall, nor are the 
unholy persuaded by the gospel unto a saving faith. 
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The dead, in the character with which they leave 
this world of probation, are remitted to the judg- 
ment.’ With reference to the needed enswathement 
of the soul in this intermediate state, who shall say 
but that there were elements of the body that the 
soul may have carried with it, elements invisible to 
us, but able to serve in part as a garment for itself ¢ 
In some fitting way we are to be ‘‘ clothed upon’’; 
so that, disembodied as to the material body that 
we leave behind, we are still in that intermediate 
state, ‘‘not unclothed,’’ 7. e., not unembodied. 
There is to be some fit form for the active soul 
through which it may manifest its power, express 
its emotion, and render its service.*. And yet, with 
reference to the final embodiment, the state of the 
waiting believer is one in which he has ‘‘not yet 
received the promise; God having provided some 
better thing for us, that they without us should not 
be made perfect.”’ 


This discussion of the state of waiting in which 
the holy dead abide, prepares us the better for a 
direct consideration of the greater fact of a resur- 
rection body. It indicates, it suggests the com- 
pleted act when man rises up from the grave unto 
‘eternal life.’’ For the only life the Bible recog- 
nizes beyond the judgment is resurrection life. The 


1 Matt. xi. 22-24; Rom. ii. 7-9-12; 2 Cor. v. 10; Luke xvi. 21. 

2 «« When the spirit obtains its dwelling-place then it assimilates 
from the materials of the place what will be fitted to itself. But 
this does not exclude the future corporeal resurrection.”—J. P. 
LANGE, in ‘‘ Resurrection.” 
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soul is manifesting itself only through the raised 
body, now become the body of our glory, and like 
unto Christ’s glorious body. Everything culmi- 
nates at the resurrection, and nothing before. On 
that great morning, all that are in the graves shall 
come forth, the sea give up its dead, and death and 
Hades their prey, and all shall stand in body to 
give account unto God. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in their glorified enswathe- 
ment of an immortal resurrection body. The seed 
then comes to its own abundant harvest. The 
groaning and travail of nature ends in the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God, the rightful heirs of an 
earth that has come to ‘‘the regeneration.’”’ The 
‘‘anastasis’’ is seen in its completeness. For life 
has struck through all the material it can touch, 
and in causing the man ‘‘to stand up again”’ after 
death had thrown him down and had buried him 
in the grave, it has given in his raised body the fit 
and final expression of the regeneration which had 
been wrought in the soul. | 

There are four distinct theories of our resurrec- 
tion. 

The first theory finds resurrection at death. If 
it does not exactly deny, it certainly stands in 
doubt of any other resurrectionmorning. Itdwells 
upon the proofs that believers are immediately 
happy at death. It would rest there. It wants no 
body; or, if a body be needed for the other world, 
one will there be given, the only relation of which 
to this present body will be that it has been 
occupied by the same soul. This theory just now 
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uses soft words, but it is a polite and positive denial 
of any corporeal resurrection. The Sadducee of 
olden time denied not so much the resurrection as 
a possibility, but only that it was proved. Hewas 
an agnostic on this matter. He desired to assert 
nothing, holding only that there is not complete evi- 
dence to warrant conviction. The same ground is 
taken to-day. And the emphasis of the future life is 
laid, not where our Lord places it continually on the 
resurrection form of that life, but on the fact that 
the holy are the happy in any world. But what if 
the happiness of saints now dead is to be taken not 
as a final thing, but only as an indication that 
Christ’s promise of a resurrection, including all 
highest honor and largest blessing, is still reserved ? 
The resurrection which he promised was to take 
place ‘‘at the last day.’’ The dead were to come up 
‘‘out of the graves,’’ not when they died, but ‘‘in 
an hour that iscoming.’’ Attach what other mean- 
ing you please to the description, it can not be made 
to mean resurrection at death. The Scriptures 
abound in descriptions the phraseology of which 
is drawn from nearest things. The Sinai law, in 
forbidding covetousness, names animals coveted 
then, but which no occidental covets to-day. The 
employment of the women grinding at the mill, de- 
scribed as going on in the very hour when the Lord 
shall appear, is an oriental employment fallen 
largely into disuse, and sure to disappear. But 
the truth of a sudden advent in which the world is 
to be surprised at its usual employments, remains 
for the teaching of all who would learn Christ’s 
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doctrine of the last things. The near shapes the 
phraseology of the far-off event. So always it must 
be in describing that which can only occur in a re- 
mote period. And any questioning of the doctrine 
because man can find not even the dust of a human 
body to come forth from graves that are thousands 
of years old, shows a pettiness of objection that 
utterly fails to conceive of Christ’s whole method 
of setting forth grand and distant events. In the 
Scriptures there are not only doctrinal, but descrip- 
tive teachings of a grand threefold event, which 
shall terminate the world’s history and human pro- 
bation. That event, in its threefold form, includes 
the coming of the Lord, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the final judgment. They are represented 
as occurring in near connection and as related parts 
of one great transaction. ‘‘ When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory and all his holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory, — 
and before him shall be gathered all nations,’’—~. e., 
when occurs the advent, then occurs the resurrec- 
tion, and with it the judgment. ‘‘ The Lord (Jesus) 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his appear- . 
ing,’’—7. e., the judgment, involving the resurrec- 
tion, shall take place at the advent. ‘‘ The Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God,’’— 
i. e., the advent is for the judgment. ‘‘I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God,’’—~. e., 
resurrection ; ‘‘and they were judged,’’—7. e., the 
final judgment. ‘‘ Behold I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me to give to every man according 
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to his work,’’—7. e., the advent brings the judgment. 
‘* When Christ shall appear,” ¢.e¢., the advent, 
“then shall ye appear with him,’’—~. e., the resur- 
rection. ‘The Lord shall descend from heaven,” 
z.é., the advent; ‘‘and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,’’-—7. e., at the advent there shall be, first, a res- 
urrection of the holy dead; and, second, a change 
shall pass over the holy who are then living. 
““Those that sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him,”—. e., when Christ comes, they shall also come 
forth; he from heaven, they from their. graves. 
And then, too, that repeated declaration of our 
Lord comes, sounding down the centuries, ‘‘ I will 
raise him up at the last day.” 

The denial of one of these events is logically a 
denial of them all. They go together. They de- 
mand each other. There is a wonderful fitness in 
them, as together constituting the close of man’s 
probationary residence on earth. It is certainly fit 
that Christ should come again. His first coming 
was the beginning of a work of which his second is 
to be the completion. He came once in grief; he 
should come again in joy and victory. He came 
once to be crowned with thorns; he should come 
again to be crowned with honor. The first time he 
came alone; he should come the second time with 
a retinue that bespeaks his heavenly glory. A few 
thousands saw him in the body of his humiliation ; 
every eye shall behold him as he comes, breaking 
the silence of these skies and startling a world that 
‘had not expected him to fulfil the promise of his 
coming. 
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And wherefore does he come in such pomp and 
power? Why this public manifestation of one 
who had at his first appearance selected the man- 
ger for his cradle, and the secluded upland town 
of Nazareth for his home? Surely there must be 
some work that befits all this manifestation of 
power. But what work more grand or more strik- 
ing than that of fulfilling his promise to each of 
his people, ‘‘I will raise him up at the last day.”’ 
This august appearing of the Lord in such glory is 
justified when he has some such grand work to 
perform. The mission is worthy of the occasion. 
He comes to raise from the dead ‘‘ the just and 
the unjust.”’ 

And, now, another inquiry. Why this manifes- 
tation of glory at his coming and this solemn res- 
urrection of the dead? It can be only for one 
thing. It is to culminate in one event. It is all 
to usher in the day of days. Probation is proving 
unto an end. It always involves the idea of an 
account, and an award rendered at its termination. 
An eternal probation is a contradiction in terms. 
Back in Enoch’s day that primary idea of natural 
religion had its clear declaration—a day of final 
judgment. But upon the natural conviction, the 
Gospel grafts the new Christian conception. God 
is to judge the world by Jesus Christ. The idea of 
a Saviour offered to sinners involves that of a judge 
upon their acceptance or rejection of him; in- 
volves also a public award. For it is not enough 
that each soul in passing into eternity shall depart 
to its own joy or its own sorrow. There is need 
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of God’s vindication of himself, since his judg- 
ments have been aspersed; need to show, what 
some deny, that his plan of things was wise; need 
to show how certainly and exactly every wrong 
produced, through the long centuries after its per- 
petrator was dead, the bitter fruit of a continuous 
evil; need to take into account, as can not be 
done at each man’s death, the whole results, as 
long as probation itself, of deeds done in the body. 
So that a judgment at death is as impossible as a 
resurrection that shall give a fit eternal body toa 
human soul. There is need of a day—and it can 
not occur midway in history for a soul or a world 
—a day that shall be final as it takes account of 
all influences that are not only life-long, but cen- 
tury-long in their result. Not yet has the one sin 
done six thousand years ago in Eden spent its 
force ; and it can be estimated, and Adam judged 
therefor, only when probation shall have closed. 
The same may be true of every sin. And judg- 
ment on each soul must be deferred until ‘the. 
last day.’? Personal responsibility goes on for- 
ever. But probational responsibility is necessa- 
rily related to a limited period, and can not be 
estimated fully until its close. Not at death is 
the Second Advent, nor yet the resurrection, nor 
yet the final judgment a possibility. 

And above all, the theory of resurrection at 
death is absolutely unlike that of the great and 
only example of resurrection. An appreciable 
time elapsed after our Lord’s death before he rose. 
He declared by his word and by his example 
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against the doctrine of resurrection at death. The 
promise of ‘‘the third day’’ was as strictly kept 
as that of our resurrection ‘‘at the last day”’ will 
be. Only through divine power could he have 
held himself to such conditions. Not longer could 
such life be suppressed in its tendency to burst 
from the grave. It was not a case of resurrection 
at death nor by death. He did not come back as 
a ghost, a thin ‘‘shade,’’ or as a ‘‘ disembodied 
soul.”? He did not appear as a “‘spirit”’ the hour 
after his death. The whole narration must be 
rewritten to meet the wants of so bald a theory as 
that of a resurrection at death. 

The second theory may be called the material- 
ist theory. It claims that the very body we lay 
in the earth, particle for particle, shall rise again. 
And even for this crude view some things can be 
said. If any man shall insist that the Scriptures 
warrant him in holding this view, he may say to 
all opponents that this form of a resurrection is 
not beyond the divine power. God can do this 
very thing if it be needful. When all the for- 
mations and transformations, all the growths and 
destructions to which these particles are subjected 
shall have run their round, it will be within the 
power of omnipotence to gather them again. These 
particles came the first time from every continent, 
and God can as easily assemble them once more 
and make them parts of one body. If it must be 
done unto a real resurrection it will be done. But 
so far as we can see, nothing would be gained by 
such a resurrection. Indeed, only in the sense 
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that something is raised—a sense for which it is 
indeed worth while to contend—is it a resurrection 
at all. It would meet no want to bring forth such 
abody. It would do no good; be no step in an 
advanced order; be no true resurrection of life. 
What do we want of that old body, ghastly it may 
be with wounds, emaciated with disease, mutilated 
by excision of members? If it be claimed that 
. the wanting members are to be given to the now 
mutilated form, the missing vigor to the emaciated 
frame, then this materialistic and literal theory 
yielding so much that is vital, is not broad enough 
to meet the demands of resurrection life. If it be 
claimed that when the body is raised a change is 
to pass over it whereby its imperfections depart 
and its substance becomes spiritual, the quick re- 
ply is that the Scriptures, which describe a change 
that is to pass over the bodies of those then living, 
are careful also to assert of the dead that they 
‘‘are raised incorruptible’”’; they ‘‘come forth”’ 
with the spiritual body. On the theory of the 
mortal body rising as a candidate for a spiritual 
change, we are to have no true resurrection, but only 
a resuscitation and a subsequent metamorphosis. 
It would be as when children pluck up a seed they 
have sown, to find it, a day or two afterward, a 
dry hard seed. Let them wait till it germinates ; 
till there is a true resurrection in root and stalk 
and branch and flower and fruitage. Nor is this 
material resurrection, for which some contend, at 
all ‘‘in the likeness of Christ’?s resurrection.”’ 
This at least is certain: that his raised body was 
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one with new adaptations. If in some respects it 
was his old body, as suited his brief earthly career, 
it was newly adapted to his new work, and to the 
ascension he was so soon to accomplish. 

The third theory is that of a substituted body. 
It insists that no one particle need rise—and yet it 
uses the word resurrection. Another body is sup- 
posed, either at death or at the final day, to be 
given us, having no other relation to this than that 
it serves, as this has done, as a home for the soul. 
Body, it intimates, is mere enswathement, mere 
vesture, mere organism foruse. The old tenant has 
a new house. Met by the fact that identity is in 
some way to be preserved, so that we shall feel that 
we are the same, it proposes a solution of the prob- 
lem more miraculous than any possible theory of 
resurrection could be. We are to feel that our 
body is the same—bdut the feeling is false. 

To this theory we oppose the whole story of the 
origin of man’s body; the whole vast emphasis 
placed upon it by the Scripture as founded in the 
dust, and the special object of God’s care as a part 
of man’s self: the further fact that man’s body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost ; that it is not only 
unlike but in contradiction of the pattern resur- 
rection of the Lord, in that after his resurrection 
he showed them his hands and his feet to con- 
vince them not only that his body was real, but 
was really the same. If our bodies are not to be 
the same bodies in all that is essential to them— 
though how much that may include we can not 
say—then the resurrection of the Lord is no type 
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of that in reserve for us. In that case Paul’s ar- 
gument is as vain as he declares our hope to be 
‘“‘if Christ be not risen.””> The only bearing of 
Christ's resurrection on ours is in that case reduced 
to this, that as one man has been raised the same 
thing is possible for us; and in so far, he might 
have reasoned as cogently from the raising of Laz- 
arus as from that of Christ. But is that all the 
worth of his argument? Read the page that glows 
as do the skies at the sunset hour in summer-time ; 
the chapter written probably amid the abounding 
and yet various growths of nature, the chapter 
that unites at every point the Lord’s resurrection, 
and that he promised to us, and the theory of some 
new, strange, unrelated and unknown body to be- 
come for the first time our own, is not only not 
found in any turn of any phrase, but it is con- © 
tradictory alike to the logic and the spirit of his 
argument. It is ‘‘¢his mortal”’ that is to put on 
immortality, not some other mortal; it is ‘‘¢his 
mortal,” not some other organized or unorganized 
substance; the very same mortal is to be the 
basis on which the change of immortality is to 
pass. The connection of the new body with the 
old seed is direct. It is not a new growth from 
new seed occupying the old place in the field. It 
is not the clearing of the land, root and branch and 
seed, to put a new and better crop in the place oc- 
cupied by the old. The seed is as much recognized 
as is its growth. The new and the old are related 
in kind, and one is not substituted in place of an-— 
other. The old seed bears the relation of parent- 
10 , 
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age to the new body. The latter springs from the 
former, or there can be no resurrection, and the 
very name is a misnomer. 

There is the fourth theory, sometimes called the 
germ theory, in which it is held that there is a 
germ particle or germ principle, the real essence 
of each human body, about which it is organized 
now for this world, and about which it will be or- 
ganized hereafter. This deathless germ, this in- 
visible particle, takes about itself a bodily organ- 
ism very largely of perishable material so as to be 
suited for these forms of material substance amid 
which we now dwell; but it possesses capacities 
also for an organization about itself of other and 
imperishable material, in which, however, it can 
conserve beyond the resurrection morning all that 
can be used of the old body. This germ will take 
up not only what it can employ of old material, 
but will develop whatever capacities lie rudiment- 
ary or dormant in the body, and will thus carry 
forward the divinely instituted process of a true 
resurrection life, just as the germ buried in the 
earth allows the perishable part of the seed to rot 
in darkness, that by using all the needed material 
in the new forms of root and stalk and flower and 
fruit, it may gain its resurrection in the new and 
better conditions of sunlight and of air as it rises 
above the surface of the earth. 

It is claimed for this theory that it meets more 
difficulties, harmonizes more diversities of Scriptu- 
ral statement than any other. It isa true resur- 
rection ; for it raises the body at the last day ; it 
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raises a spiritual body ; it raises a body that stands 
directly connected with the former body, and which 
is, indeed, the former body in new relations and 
developments. This is the doctrine that seems to 
be taught by Paul in his analogy of the resurrec- 
tion of the seed. It is in accordance with all about 
us, in which the seed dies unto a better form of its 
own life. It is hard to believe that Paul employs 
a mere comparison. His argument has a broader 
sweep, a deeper vitality, and a larger insight. He 
so places man among the objects of nature, so 
takes hold of the divine processes of things, that 
while he insists that the specially glorious resur- 
rection of believers depends upon the glory of the 
Lord’s resurrection, he beholds resurrection as 
itself a natural ordinance of God; and in man’s 
case an extension of his being that carries with it 
body and soul alike. He argues from the upris- 
ing of the seed, in which there comes out the great 
fact that all life starts in darkness and through 
death. He urges that there is retained the same 
kind of seed that we sow, it may chance of wheat 
or of some other grain. But God is pleased to 
keep his types of kind in the resurrections of na- 
ture and of man. It is another seed, numerically, 
that bends its reverent head in the waving grain 
field. You may place a figure denoting a given 
number on the dozen seeds you sow. But you will 
not find any trace of your numbers on the wheat- 
heads. But you will find that never a tare seed 
produces a head of wheat. Wheat you sowed, and 
wheat has resurrection. The new is the old in 
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lineal descent. The old was sown in the rotten- 
ness of the earth, but it came up from its deathly 
surroundings, and it shows the vigor of a real life. 
So is it with the resurrection of the dead. ‘‘It is 
sown in corruption”’ of body. ‘‘It is raised in in- 
corruption’’ of body. ‘‘It is sown in weakness,”’ 
z. €., the impotency of mortality was init. ‘‘Itis 
raised in power,”’ @. é., there is the potency of the 
new resurrection life. ‘‘It is sown in dishonor,”’ 
Z. €., it may have been mutilated, ghastly, mis- 
shapen, so as to be despised by men. ‘‘ It is raised 
in glory,’’ @. e., a beautiful and honorable form 
awaits it. ‘‘It is sown a natural body,”’ 4. é., a 
body with senses conformed to this material na- 
ture now about us. ‘‘ It is raised a spiritual body,”’ 
i. €., a body conformed to the heavenly world and 
to the uses of the spirit. ‘‘There is a natural 
body,” @. e., the body suited for this world cer- 
tainly exists. ‘‘And there is a spiritual body,”’ 
z. €., another form of the same body is equally 
certain after the resurrection. ‘‘ And so it is writ- 
ten the first Adam was made a living soul,”’ 7. e., 
he received the gift of a natural life, and became 
a living being. ‘‘The Second Adam was made a 
quickening spirit,’’’ z. e., was the giver of a more 
complete life. If the lower form starts in Adam, 
the higher form of life starts in Christ, and is a 
regenerate life for body and soul. ‘‘ Howbeit that 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural,’’ 7. ¢., historically, in order of dispensation, 


1 « A life-giving spirit.” Revised Version. 
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Adam was before Christ. ‘‘ The first man is of the 
earth, earthy,” 7. e., he was made of the earth, 
and his bodily senses adapted to an earth to be 
cursed for his sin. ‘‘The Second Adam is of 
heaven.’’* ‘‘As we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heav- 
enly’’; the body that now suits the earth shall be 
the body that will suit the better state. 

Moreover, see how our Lord illustrated this two- 
fold possibility of manifestation after his resurrec- 
tion. It was necessary for his body to be shown as 
still the same body, of the same earthly material, 
altered only as new life and restored vigor would 
change it; so that his disciples, and through them 
all the world, should have full proof of his cor- 
poreal resurrection. The evidence was furnished, 
and those most interested were satisfied that he was 
bodily, mentally, spiritually, the same person who 
had been crucified and buried. But it seemed to 
be just as necessary that he should also exhibit, in 
close connection with these physical proofs, certain 
other phenomena; that he should give indications 
and premonitions, so far as the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances would allow, of the kind of body which 
awaits his people after their resurrection. For it 
would be inevitable that believers in all the Chris- 
tian centuries should connect the thought of the 
kind of body with which he came up out of the 
grave with that he was to give them. There must, 
indeed, be regard to the proof of the physical fact 


1 Revised Version. 
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of a physical resurrection. But the main thing 
would be the spiritual nature of the risen form. 
And the avidity with which every circumstance of 
that life has been scanned, and the fact that every 
word and deed has been the object of tender and 
reverent study, would seem to have been foreknown 
and provided for by the Lord himself. 

But whatever theory we may adopt, this at least 
is clear, that our bodies in everything essential to 
them shall rise again. But how much and what 
elements are really essential to them? And what 
and where hidden this germ principle or germ par- 
ticle, about which here in one way, and there in 
another, the real human body is organized? If we 
can not answer definitely these questions of our 
curiosity, the resurrection itself is not harmed as 
an article of our faith. He has raised up Christ 
according to promise, and he will raise us also in 
the likeness of his resurrection. 


It has been asked whether man would have been 
raised apart from Christ ; whether this is a doctrine 
of natural religion or purely one of revelation; 
whether God inserted resurrection into his plan of 
things ; or whether it be not due entirely to the in- 
tervention of the gospel. But why not both things 
true? We may think of life, of probation, of judg- 
ment, of resurrection, as things ordained of God in 
a series. It seems to be God’s plan that all moral 
creatures shall be placed on some probation, and 
shall in some way be tested morally. Angels were 
tested by inducements to sin, and some stood while 
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others fell. Adam was tested in the same way and 
sinned. Sinners now are tested by incentives to 
goodness. For it matters not, so far as testing is 
concerned, whether the trial be that of a holy 
being tested by the presentation of evil; or a sinful 
being, by persuasions to holiness. The test in either 
case is to bring out character. Then, too, every 
such probation is necessarily limited, since it always 
looks ‘to a result, so that an eternal probation is 
impossible. The ending of any probation is a day 
of judgment. And here comes in the question of a 
resurrection of some sort needed at the world’s great 
judgment day ; the question whether the small and 
great must not stand in body before God to receive 
the things done in the body ; the question whether 
this does not involve a bodily resurrection ; the fur- 
ther question whether the soul does not always and 
naturally seek and find some sort of enswathement 
in body. A purely spiritual judgment can not be 
imagined for those who once dwelt in the body. 
And all the Scriptural declarations carry with them, 
as if it were the natural thing to expect, the idea of 
bodily vesture. Indeed, the Scriptures know noth- 
ing of a soul apart from some body. Every concep- 
tion of the state of the righteous dead before and 
after the resurrection finds them in some way 
clothed upon. And this idea of an actual body at 
the judgment is assumed in Scripture as a fact of 
natural religion. And if this be so, then resurrec- 
tion of some sort is a necessity unto the proper end- 
ing of a probationary state. It ushers in the solemn 
grandeurs of the day of days, and prepares the way 
for the final awards. 
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But whatever may be the natural necessity, we 
may still think of resurrection as profoundly affected 
by the coming of the Lord into our race. There 
was life before, but all our mortal life is another 
thing since he has come into it. There was proba- 
tion before; but it isa widely different matter since 
Christ’s glorious offers have been made, putting us 
upon loftiest mountain-top of moral privilege. And 
so resurrection and judgment are grand and blessed 
opportunities, since every man may have in Jesus 
Christ a ‘‘resurrection unto life,’? and not one 
listens to the gospel who may not, if he will, hear 
Christ say at the judgment, ‘‘Come, ye blessed.”’ 
Life, probation, resurrection, and judgment are in- 
tended as blessings; but they are really blessings 
to us only as we take and use them. Lifeis ‘‘a 
blessing or a curse,’’ as a man shall make it for 
himself. Probation is a joy or it is a grief, accord- 
ing as a man shall use it. Resurrection is ‘‘the 
resurrection unto life,’’ or it is ‘‘ the resurrection 
unto damnation,’’ according asa man shall prepare 
himself for either. The judgment day is a delight 
or it is a terror, according as a man is or is not 
ready to meet his God. If any man shall put those 
things against himself which God has ordained for 
blessings in any right way of using them, not God, 
but the man himself, is at blame. 

The resurrection of the wicked is to occur at the 
call of the same voice that awakes the righteous. 
And although the Bible dwells chiefly on the fact 
of honorable and glorious bodies as awaiting the 
holy, there are not wanting dark intimations con- 
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cerning the evil enswathement of the unholy. They 
are to ‘‘rise to shame and everlasting contempt,’’ — 
words that seem to describe those forms of body 
that are unlovely, dishonorable, and detestable ; 
the spirit drawing about itself from lower and 
coarser forms of matter its dark and sorrowful vest- 
ment. And the phrase ‘“‘burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire ’’ carries with it the opposite of 
all that is worthy, honorable, and precious.’ But 
the Scriptures love the rather to dwell on the brighter 
picture. Our gospel is ‘“‘the gospel of the resur- 
rection’’ of the Lord as anticipatory and prophetic 
of that of his people. There is no figure of joy or 
glory that is not pressed into service when the final 
state of the saved is the glowing theme. And 
so Paul, in his celebrated chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, takes his place, and in- 
vites us to stand with him out in the broad sun- 
shine of these heavenly realities. The centuries 
disappear. The time has come for which all the 
weary years of waiting have prepared the world. 
We hear the trumpet sound, and see the dead ap- 
pear. We see the dead in Christ rise first—before 
the change passes over those at that timealive. We 


1 “*Tn accordance with the analogies with which children, even 
here and now, show in form and feature their country and descent, 
the new earth must be inhabited by forms of human beauty ; while 
the outer darkness, where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth, will 
clothe, as it were, caricatures of the human form. There remains 
for them only the garment of corruption, the smoke of a mist and 
a curse, the degraded element of the old earth, to express their 
broken, confused, and hateful state.”—Lanen’s ‘‘ Resurrection.” 
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hear Paul’s victorious shout as the scene passes be- 
fore his vision, and as he joins his own experience | 
with those of the men that seem to be about him. 
He must find some Scriptural words to voice his 
holy exultation. He takes up the old song of Hosea, 
uttered mainly with reference to another occasion, 
and yet with a breadth of meaning in it beyond 
what most readers had suspected ; and he cries out 
in the prophet’s words, ‘‘O Death, where is thy 
sting? O Grave, where is thy victory ?’’ Death had 
reigned over the race with inexorable sceptre. He 
meets now at the resurrection morning more than his 
match. ‘To hinder men from dying were much ; to > 
raise them from the dead is more. Never such a 
victory imagined as this. Never such destruction 
of a destroyer as when Satan does his utmost in 
death, and the Lord of life outworks and overthrows 
him in the resurrection of the dead. Never is there 
such deep disgrace as when a human body that God 
made to express the motions of the soul which was 
created in his image, not only dies, but is buried in 
the earth. It is the utmost of degradation ; it is 
the most overwhelming disaster possible to it. But 
resurrection not only restores, but exalts to a loftier 
position the fallen body. But even restoration, 
much in itself, were little in comparison with the 
imperishable resurrection bestowed through the 
rising of the Lord. Here is honor, glory, power. 
We stand higher than angels, inasmuch as always 
higher, it may be, in rank, we are now “‘heirs of 
God, joint-heirs with Christ,’ as they are not. 
‘*Know ye not that we shall judgeangels?’ They 
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are not our peers, since we outrank them alike in 
nature and in grace. The victory then is complete, 
the honor unchallenged, the position is among the 
loftiest that created beings can attain. The exalta- 
tion is such that it lifts the whole being out of any 
obscurity into the very blaze of glory. Even the 
earthly house of this tabernacle is transformed into 
the ‘“‘building of God.” ‘‘ Building of God?”’ 
Yes; so cries the exulting apostle. Did he weigh 
his words? Did he know that the phrase ‘‘ build- 
ing of God”’ was used of only one structure ever 
reared on the earth? He knew it well, and he used 
the phrase with inspired accuracy. In all Eastern 
ideas the temple is not for the people, but for the 
dwelling of the God. John saw no temple like 
that at Jerusalem in the holy city of his vision. Is 
the reason, that as the honorable place at Jerusalem 
was filled by the temple, so in heaven the place of 
honor is ‘‘ the house not made with hands,’’ where 
the ransomed abide forever ¢ 

Nor does the fact of a salvation entirely by divine 
grace interfere with the idea of grades in glory, 
just as on earth there are grades not only of original 
endowment, but of attainment. 

The spiritual bodies of the saints may differ not 
only in form somewhat, but in substance somewhat. 
“One star differeth from another star in glory.” 
And to many careful critics, Paul’s words concern- 
ing the differences in bodies are nota series of com- 
parisons where one would have been as effective as 
many, but are intended to intimate that there are 
differences by means of which the saints in light 
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may adapt themselves to different services or ex- 
press the different graces they may severally be 
called to exhibit. And while always the human 
body is the type, what should hinder but that each 
quality of mind and heart should be so perpetuated 
in outward expression, that all should minister, 
even in variety, to a more complete beauty and 
glory. Such would seem to be the thought of one 
who sings of a spiritual heaven in words that have 
the tenderest and most spiritual tone: 


: . Our spiritual body was the same in type, 
In face and form and fashion, as on earth, 

Yet not the same—transfigured : suited this 

For the quick motions of the new-born spirit, 
As that for all the functions of the flesh ; 
Obedient to our faintest wish, as was 

Sometime the disembodied soul ; yea, more, 

So willingly responsive, that it woke 

Wish to exert, where exercise itself 

Was pleasure. 


Would I speak, my tongue was fain ; 
And language copious, yet precise and clear, 
Embracing all the loftiest thoughts enshrined, 
In all earth’s dialects, flow’d from my lips 
Spontaneously, catching the finer tints 
Of mingled light and shade, like photographs 
Of contemplation. Would I touch my harp, 
The very touch was music, and enticed 
Melodious words. The opening eye drank in 
Such scenes of beauty, and the listening ear 
Such trancing harmonies, audience and sight 
Seem’d sweet necessity. Or would I move, 
Volition, without wings, or nimble tread 
Of footsteps, wafted my aérial form, 
Swifter than sunbeams glance from East to West. 
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Whithersoe’er I would, as mortals move 

Their hand or foot by motion of swift thought, 
A body meet for heaven, as that for earth ; 
One from the other nascent: that the root, 
This the fair flower: even as the hyacinth, 
With its pavilion of green leaves, and wealth 
Of blossom and rose-tinted petals, springs 
From a dull dismal bulb, which none who saw, 
And knew not of its latent power, could dream 
The cradle of such loveliness, yet each 

Meet for its home, for the rain-nurtured soil, 
And the soft kisses of the playful air ; 

And each to each indissolubly join’d. 


And when instinctively we raised our eyes 
From contemplation of the heavenly forms, 
Now ours for ever, to the Prince we loved, 

To thank Him who had made us thus, behold 
These bodies of our glory could sustain 

More of His glory than the naked spirit ; 

Our pure affections His affections clasp’d ; 
And every power within us had some hold 

On His omnipotence. Like imaged like. 

And, as with us, so was it with the rest: 

To all a vast promotion of their bliss, 

To each the increase, aS each sow’d on earth. 
Love only can know love. And as they loved, 
They knew Him. As they knew Him, they return’d 
His lineaments of beatific light : 


So glory is proportionate to grace. 
—BICKERSTETH. 


The tender summer hours by the side of this 
little white stone are gone, and the leaves are be- 
ginning to fall. How he loved to come here to this 
hill-top, gather these leaves, and watch the sails 
come and go on yonder ocean! What questions 
he used to ask here! How subdued the tone in 
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which he told of the epitaph he saw on a slab close 
by this little lot—‘‘ Twelve happy years on earth; | 
happy in heaven forever.’’ He did not know that 
he was selecting it for his own. Be still, poor 
heart! The graves—this one as well as others— 
shall give up their dead. I shall see my own dear 
departed one again. ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live 
also.’’ 
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